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Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders. 


i 


SIXTEEN years have passed since the movement in reference 
to Anglican Orders, initiated by Lord Halifax and Abbé 
Portal, led to a formal investigation into their character and 
terminated in the publication of the Bull Apostolicae Curae. 
Amidst the confusion of false lights then prevailing it was still 
possible to seize the essential features of the points involved, 
and give a trustworthy account of what was happening; but 
within the last twelve months three books have appeared the 
writers of which were, each in his way, behind the scenes of 
the movement and took a prominent part in its proceed- 
ings. These enable us to complete the story of an episode 
which originated in a zealous enterprise worthy of all our 
sympathies, but, owing to insufficient appreciation by its 
projectors of the intricacies of the problem, though it evoked 
a valuable decision of the points controverted, had also the 
unfortunate result of exciting a sore feeling in the hearts of 
the Anglican clergy which is not yet healed. Of these 
three books the first which appeared, and was reviewed 
in THE MontHu for December, rgr1o, is the Rev. T. A. Lacey's 
Roman Diary, kept between March 2oth and June 12, 1896. 
Mr. Lacey, it will be remembered, went with Father Puller, 
of Cowley, to be in Rome during the sittings of the Commission 
of Inquiry in the spring of 1896, in order to coach in the 
facts of Anglican Church history those members of the Com- 
mission who were advocating their view. Mr. Lacey’s volume 
also contains some letters written and exchanged between 
Rome and England, Mr. Gladstone’s Soliloguium, and other 
documents and papers bearing on the controversy. Next 
comes Leaves from My Diary, that is, from the diary kept by 
Abbot Gasquet during the period 1894 to 1896. From this, 
which was noticed in THE MonTH for March, rg11, we can learn 
what was doing on the side opposed to Mr. Lacey and his 
friends, and even something of what was happening inside 
the Commission but at the time could not be revealed, at 
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338 Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders. 
least by those who respected the Pontifical secret. Its 
information is most useful for comparison with Mr. Lacey’s 
recorded impressions, as well as with the rumours which 
were set afloat in England and elsewhere as trustworthy 
accounts of the proceedings. In the third place comes 
Lord Halifax’s Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders,’ a thick volume 
which has only just been published. This contains letters 
and documents in great abundance, from which all that 
belongs to the Anglican side of the story, from _ its 
inception till its close, can be learned. It is out of these 
materials, especially those furnished by Lord Halifax, that 
we are enabled to construct the complete narrative, and for this 
we must welcome this publication. Before, however, we proceed 
to use this material we must protest against one feature in 
Lord Halifax’s account which sets it in unpleasant contrast 
with the other two books. Abbot Gasquet’s is a straight- 
forward narrative entirely free from animus, indeed marked by 
feelings of genial cordiality towards those against whom 
he is constrained to contend. Mr. Lacey, in the entries he 
made sixteen years ago, was betrayed by the vexation of the 
moment into a few expressions condemnatory of the conduct 
of his opponents, but in revising his Diary for the press, 
conceiving these expressions to be unjustifiable and unfair, 
he most handsomely retracted them, whilst in all other 
respects his tone is of the kind which makes amicable discussion 
a pleasure rather than a distress. Lord Halifax, on the 
other hand, notwithstanding that in his Introduction he gives 
as his reason for now publishing what hitherto he had kept 
back, that “time has dispelled the irritation fatal to fair 
judgment,” retains without the slightest expression of regret 
the many imputations of unworthy motive which his letters, 
now made public, insinuate against Cardinal Vaughan and those 
who were working with him or under him; indeed even in the 
parts of his book now added, he says many things which are 
neither conciliatory nor just. It is with genuine regret that 
we make this necessary protest against the tone adopted by 
one whose courageous fight for so many Catholic beliefs 
and principles has endeared him to Catholics in England, by one 
towards whom their habitual feeling is gum talis sis utinam 
noster esses. Now, however, that we have discharged this 
painful duty we shall endeavour in what follows to avoid any 
further reference to the point. 





1 Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders. By Viscount Halifax. Longmans, Pp. ix. 
462. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 
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The episode in the Reunion movement with which we are 
concerned, began, as Lord Halifax tells us, with the chance 
meeting between himself and the Abbé Portal at Funchal 
in Madeira, at the end of the year 1889. A common 
interest drew them together, for they both took deeply to 
heart the scandal of a divided Christendom. In particular 
they talked of England and Rome, and had many conversations 
as to the possibility of promoting a better understanding 
between them, with a view to eventual reconciliation. In view 
of the difficulties of the subject and of the temper of men’s 
minds on both sides, it seemed to them that it would best 
contribute to the good end, and would besides be kindling and 
spreading the desire for union, to ‘‘ discover some definite 
object which should not only excite those desires and give 
expression to them, but should provide a point of contact if the 
authorities on both sides desired it, which might naturally lead 
on to other and further discussions.” 

Such a point of contact they came eventually to think 
would best be found in the consideration of Anglican Orders. 
Lord Halifax took it to be “certain that the Church of 
England had nothing to lose from the fullest and frankest 
investigation into the facts of the case.” In other words he 
was confident that, if only the Roman authorities could be 
induced to weigh the proofs on which his side relied, they could 
not fail to acknowledge their decisiveness, and as a necessary 
result to consent to a reconsideration of the existing Roman 
practice of treating Anglican Orders as invalid, in which case a 
great step in the direction of peace would have been taken. 
No other inducement could appeal more powerfully to the 
members of the Anglican Church or create in them a greater 
willingness to enter into conferences upon other and confessedly 
more difficult subjects; he means such other subjects as the 
admission of a measure of Papal Supremacy. 

The two friends left Madeira in the spring, and during 
the next four years continued to correspond on the subject 
and talk it over when they met. Abbé Portal seems to have 
first suggested to Lord Halifax that he should get the 
authorities of his Church, either by some official publication, 
or by a pronouncement drawn up by a foremost theologian, to 
place their decisive proofs of Anglican Orders before the eyes 
of their opponents; or better still that, availing themselves of 
the present favourable situation at Rome, they should submit 
these proofs to Leo XIII. “who, being so large-minded and 
conciliatory a character, might be counted on to examine 
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into the opportuneness of the question as into the question 
itself, with all the prudence and wisdom that could be desired.” 
Imagining that there must be at least twenty Anglican 


Bishops at h 
views, the A 
themselves 


Ordination, examine them, examine our proofs;’” he “felt 


confident th 
undoubtedly 
did not find 


first thought, at the Abbé’s suggestion, of writing 


some treatis 
however, in 


impossible, and finally it was determined that the Abbé 


himself shou 
eventually pu 


Halifax also called on Cardinal Vaughan during the summer 
of 1892 to lay before him his plans and seek his help in a 


serious effort 
‘much migh 


on the part of the Roman Catholic authorities to bring back 
the Church of England as a whole into communion with the 
Holy See,” and he gave his reasons as above specified for 
wishing to begin with a reconsideration of the existing practice 
of dealing with Anglican Orders in the case of converts. The 
Cardinal, however, replied that “‘the question of Rome was 
the crucial question, that it would have to be settled in the 
end, and that it was therefore better to begin with it.”’ 

It was in February, 1894, that Ordinations Anglicanes, by 


M. Dalbus (t 


publication of much importance in itself, for its author had 
only a very superficial acquaintance with the subject, whether 
from its theological or its historical side, and he arrived at the 
bizarre conclusion that these Orders were indeed invalid, but 
on grounds which no one else had thought of advancing, 
namely on the generally rejected theory that the Church has 
power to change the essential forms of the sacraments, and by 
her long established usage has made Tradition of the Instru- 
ments essential, which the Anglican Ordinal has not. In 


English Cath 
only amuse, 


interesting many prominent Frenchmen, clerics and laymen, 


who were in 
more ready 
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ome or in the colonies who shared Lord Halifax’s 
bbé naively suggested that these ‘‘ should present 
at Rome saying, ‘Here are the titles of our 


at the effect produced would be immense,” as 
it would have been. Presumably Lord Halifax 


this larger plan practical, and in lieu of it he 


e on this question of Orders himself; illness, 
his family and other causes made this 


ld write the required treatise, which he did and 


blished, under the pseudonym of M. Dalbus. Lord 


in the interests of reunion. He represented that 
t be done by a friendly and sympathetic attitude 


hat is, M. Portal), was published. It was not a 


olic circles such a presentation of the case could 
but M. Portal had by this time succeeded in 


upressed by his plan for reunion, and were the 
to view Anglican Orders favourably. Amongst 
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these was Abbé, now Mgr. Duchesne, who saw at once that 
the argument from the Church’s supposed power to change 
the forms was valueless, but, not being as good a theologian 
as historian, and besides, knowing nothing otherwise of the 
phase of Anglican history concerned, accepted unreservedly 
M. Portal’s defence of the Orders, and lent the support of his 
influence to the movement for their recognition. M. Levé, 
the editor of Le Monde, was another of those whose sympathies 
were enlisted, and through his instrumentality a paper describ- 
ing in glowing colours the state of religion in England in 
High Church circles and institutions, was communicated to 
Cardinal Rampolla, who laid it before Leo XIII. This led to 
an intimation fromthe Cardinal, given at the end of August, 
that Portal should come to Rome as soon as possible to talk 
with him on the golden opportunity that appeared to have arisen. 
The Abbé had at the time just returned from England, where 
he had been taken to see Bishops King and Creighton, Arch- 
bishop Maclagan, and even Archbishop Benson. Arriving in 
Rome on September 11th he saw Cardinal Rampolla that 
same evening. After repeating what had been said in the 
paper previously sent in about the longing for reunion felt 
by so many Anglican Bishops and others, he elicited from 
the Cardinal the opinion that something should be done 
by the Holy See—but what? The next evening he had an 
audience of the Pope, who listened attentively to his account 
of his English experiences and his exposition of the plan he 
and Lord Halifax had conceived for bringing the two sides 
together in some conferences on the character of Anglican 
Orders. Then, like the Cardinal, the Holy Father asked what 
the Abbé thought might be done on his part to help on the 
incipient movement. The Abbé, delighted, replied : 


I think your Holiness might write a private letter to the two 
Archbishops inviting them to work with you in the interests of 
reunion, and proposing conferences on the question of Orders. 
Your Holiness could say that having addressed yourself to the 
Eastern Churches you now desired to address yourself to England, 
but before making any public overtures to the English Church, 
you thought it better to address yourself privately to the English 
Archbishops. The letter would intimate that the question of 
Orders should be taken as a point of contact which would give 
an opportunity for the representatives on the part of Rome and 
of England to disclose the differences which separated them. 


Leo XIII. discussed with him what might be the difficulties 
in the way of such a course. How would the English 
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Archbishops receive such a letter? The Abbé was confident 
they would receive it with cordiality, and reply to it. What 
would be the chief obstacles? The Abbé thought infallibility 
would be one, but that this could be lessened by insistence 
on the means which the Pope must take to ascertain the 
truth. A more serious difficulty would come from the 
opposition which the English Catholics would be sure to 
make to the idea of corporate reunion. The Pope, after 
reflecting for a few moments said: “I will write that letter.” 
A discussion followed as to what would be the most suitable 
place for the suggested conferences between the parties, and 
the Pope further asked, ‘‘Do you really think that union 
with the Anglicans is possible?” Tothis the Abbé replied 
in the affirmative by quoting words said to him by the 
Archbishop of York, ‘“‘ Let us hope that we are assisting at 
the beginning of great things.” ‘‘God grant it,” said the 
Pope, “but I am eighty-five. How thankfully should I sing 
my Nunc dimittis if I could do anything, even the least, to 
help forward this union.”’ 

Abbé Portal reports that Cardinal Rampolla, to whom 
he went on leaving the Holy Father, ‘‘ saw no inconvenience in 
the step which the latter proposed to take.” But two days 
later, when the Abbé went to him again for his instructions, he 
found that the idea of a letter addressed by the Pope himself 
to the English Archbishops had been discarded and that of 
one addressed to the Abbé himself by Cardinal Rampolla 
substituted. One can understand the reason. Secular 
Sovereigns never risk letters to those whose answers might 
take the form of a rebuff; the consequences would be too 
serious; and with a spiritual Sovereign the consequences 
in such a contingency, though of a different kind, would not 
be less serious. Moreover, how was he to address them? 
To address them as they would wish, and as Lord Halifax 
obviously desired that they should be addressed, would be 
to recognize them as the lawful heads of a duly con- 
stituted Church; to address them otherwise would be to 
irritate instead of conciliating them. In any case it would be 
best first to take more security for the spirit in which they 
would receive any Papal overtures. Lord Halifax does not 
give the text of Cardinal Rampolla’s letter to M. Portal, but 
he speaks of it as expressing approval of his Ordinations 
Anglicanes, and as declaring the favour with which Rome 
regarded the Church of England and its desire to be brought 
into touch with its members by means of amicable conferences. 
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This letter could be given to Lord Halifax, who might show it 
tothe Archbishops. If they saw their way to take some suitable 
step in reply, a direct letter addressed to them might follow. 

The Abbé went straight from Rome to England to give 
this letter to Lord Halifax. The latter, though like the Abbé 
himself somewhat disappointed with its form, was on the whole 
delighted. Who could have conceived that their little project 
of such modest dimensions would be so rapidly taken up by 
the great Father of Christendom? But now they must face 
the task of inducing the Anglican Archbishops to take the 
kind of step which would encourage Leo XIII. to address a 
letter to themselves. No unreadiness to take it was to 
be feared in the Archbishop of York; indeed, his association 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury as joint recipient of the Papal 
letter for which the two friends were working, was that he 
might “push on” his brother prelate. But the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, as was foreseen, did not take kindly to the 
part assigned to him of writing the letter to Lord Halifax, 
on the lines of Cardinal Rampolla’s letter to the Abbé 
Portal, which Lord Halifax was to show at the Vatican, 
and which would convey to it the assurance for which the 
Cardinal had asked. His Grace noted that the communication 
which had come by so circuitous a route to himself was 
marked private, ‘‘and a private indirect communication was 
liable to be misinterpreted,” “ that in his responsible position he 
had to guard against the possibilities of misrepresentation, 
and the danger which such misrepresentation might produce.” 
Under pressure, however, eventually he wrote two draft letters 
successively, between which Lord Halifax might choose. 
Neither of them really gave the sort of assurance wanted, 
but faute de mieux, he decided to avail himself of the one 
written first. Lord Halifax is severe on Archbishop Benson 
for not having risen to the occasion. In the “ After-thoughts ” 
which conclude the volume before us he thus expresses himself 
on this point. 


The Pope, himself, on the assurance that the overtures he was 
prepared to make would not be rejected, was ready... to 
seek his aid and co-operation in an attempt to put an end to 
the schism which had divided Rome and England since the sixteenth 
century. What doubt was possible as to his duty, or as to the 
course to be pursued in face of such an invitation. Faith, Hope, 
Charity, all the inspirations that prompt to great and decisive 
action, called upon the Archbishop to say in a few burning words 
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how earnestly he desired the reunion of Christendom, how ready 
he was to do all in his power to heal the schism of the sixteenth 
century. 


Nevertheless it is due to Archbishop Benson to acknow- 
ledge that he took the only course open to him consistently 
with his position. It is true that at the time when he was 
approached by Lord Halifax, he was irritated by two 
quite recent utterances of Cardinal Vaughan—the Preston 
Address of September, 1894, and the famous letter to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo which got into print a few 
weeks later. Cardinal Vaughan had a rather aggressive 
way of putting things in his controversial addresses, and 
he had done so in both these utterances—in adherence 
to his principle that unless you express your ideas pungently 
you will not be heeded. But no one who knew him would 
suspect him of any want of charity or cordiality towards those 
from whom he differed. Nor, we imagine, did Archbishop 
Benson suspect him in that way. But the Archbishop saw in 
the Cardinal’s words what Lord Halifax failed to see: namely, 
that the latter’s whole project was based on a complete mis- 
conception of the Catholic doctrine on the Church. In one 
place Lord Halifax notes with surprise that ‘‘ subjection to an 
external authority, specifically communion with Rome, is 
what Roman Catholics have in view when they speak of 
membership in the Church, rather than the profession of the 
Catholic faith and the possession of valid sacraments.” 
Undoubtedly they have, or rather they would say that 
profession of the Catholic Faith is essentially bound up with 
this subjection to an external authority. Indeed the contrast 
Lord Halifax draws in this sentence is precisely the contrast 
between the Catholic and the Protestant conception of the 
Church. It was this which Archbishop Benson saw, and he 
felt in consequence that no project of reunion which did not 
involve a full submission to the Holy See could ever be 
approved by the latter. He would then be putting himself 
in a false position if, with his knowledge of how much less his 
adherents were prepared to admit, he were to write as Lord 
Halifax wished him to do. 

About a month after this letter from the Archbishop had 
been secured Cardinal Vaughan got wind of what was going 
on thus secretly. Dom Gasquet, as Leaves from My Diary tells 
us, heard of it from a friend at Rome, and besides had placed 
in his hands on December 5th (1894), some papers which gave 
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an account of the whole matter, and which seem to have been 
M. Portal’s memorandum of his visit to Rome and the draft 
of a letter to the Archbishops which they hoped the Pope 
might see his way to adopt. Dom Gasquet of course showed 
them all at once tothe Cardinal, who expressed himself as 
somewhat incredulous in regard to the reports. Soon after 
came a letter conveying the Pope’s commands to the former 
to come to Rome at once on matters of importance, and the 
Cardinal also decided to go there at the beginning of the New 
Year. At the beginning of January (1895), just before the 
time he had arranged to start on this journey, Mr. Athelstan 
Riley called on him on behalf of Lord Halifax, who was ill, 
and explained to him the whole programme of what was 
proposed. It is just to Lord Halifax to mention this interview, 
as it shows he was not wishing to keep the Cardinal in ignor- 
ance of the steps he was taking. 

The Cardinal reached Rome on January Igth, and was at 
once sent for by the Pope. Abbot Gasquet’s Diary tells the 
facts about this audience. The Holy Father began at once 
about his great desire to unite England with the Holy See. 
He said: 

You Catholics of England are quite mistaken in the real 
attitude of those who are outside the Church in England towards 
reunion. They are really just on the point of coming in, but are 
being continually repelled by the hostility of Catholics; and I am 
told, especially, that the harshness of the Londoners keeps them 
back, whereas it only requires some paternal kindness, ‘‘ Come, 
come, now,” &c., ‘‘ take courage,” &c., to bring them back en masse 
to the fold of the true Church. 


The Pope added that, as for Anglican Orders, if they 
really seemed doubtful, he was prepared to allow that convert 
clergymen should receive only conditional ordination. This 
was exactly the impression M. Portal had acquired himself, 
and wished to convey to the Holy Father. Evidently he had 
been singularly successful in his endeavour. But no one, 
of whatever party, who knows England can fail to recognize 
that it was the obvious duty of the Cardinal to oppose the 
sad truth of facts to this glowing illusion which had fired the 
venerable Pontiffs heart. When the Pope had ceased 
speaking, the Cardinal began. He assured the Holy Father 
that he had been misinformed. The party led by Lord 
Halifax, though active, was small by the side of the multitudes 
who were thoroughly Protestant, and even this small minority 
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was unanimous in rejecting the authority of the Church and 
the Supreme Pontiff. The Cardinal also informed the Holy 
Father that his project of writing a letter to the Anglican 
Archbishops was known to many persons in England, and 
drafts of such a letter had been sent round to know whether, 
if the Pope were to adopt one or other of them, it would 
meet with the approval of the Anglican Archbishops. As for 
changing the Church’s ancient rule in dealing with the 
Anglican Orders of converts, the Cardinal respectfully 
expressed his fears lest such a course, unless justified by the 
results of evidence and examination, should do harm, 
inasmuch as it would seem to confirm the rooted belief among 
Anglicans that Rome had been wrong in the matter for three 
hundred years, and would cause them to think and say that 
now it was only a question of time when the absolute validity of 
their Orders would be recognized. This was what the Cardinal 
felt, and can anyone who knows the methods of High 
Churchmen deny that this is what would have happened if 
conditional ordination had been allowed in the cases 
contemplated. True, if ‘‘ evidence and examination” should 
show, which the Cardinal thought inconceivable, that there was 
real ground for doubt about the Orders, it would be a duty to 
modify the rule of dealing with them, and to make formal 
acknowledgment that the previous practice had been dis- 
credited by the inquiry. But what Lord Halifax and his 
friends sought for, as necessary to conciliate the Anglican body, 
was that a change of rule should be conceded apart from all 
investigation. ‘It is obvious,” writes Abbot Gasquet, after a 
talk with Lord Halifax (March 14, 1895), on his arrival in 
Rome, 


that Lord Halifax has been encouraged to raise the question of 
Anglican Orders, not that he wants it discussed, examined 
thoroughly, and determined, but that he hopes the Pope as an act 
of wisdom and kindness may change the traditional view as to 
invalidity . . . he argued that this act of kindness would make 
for what all have at heart—reunion. 


The course things were taking pointed to a commission of 
inquiry into the whole subject of Anglican Orders, followed 
by an announcement to the world of the decision reached, for 
only on this basis could the suggested Conference between 
representatives of both sides, the Anglican and the Catholic, 
be properly conducted. But neither Cardinal Vaughan nor 
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any of those entitled to represent England wished to have 
the case pursued further, being content from their own 
domestic point of view with the existing rule of re-ordination, 
and confident that Lord Halifax’s ulterior object of Corporate 
Reunion was under actual conditions a hopeless dream. 
“ The Cardinal . . . deprecated,” says Leaves from My Diary, 
in its entry for December 7, 1894, “starting such a question 
at this time, but added that, were it raised he would do his 
best to insist upon its being sifted to the bottom, and a formal 
decision given either one way or another.” ‘I begged [Lord 
Halifax] earnestly,” writes Abbot Gasquet of the same con- 
versation of March 14th, 


to pause before trying to raise the thorny question of Anglican 
Orders. I felt sure that there was real danger, because I could not 
conceive it possible that the practice of Rome on so important a 
matter could be changed without due consideration and examina- 
tion. If the matter were raised, I felt sure, I said, that the result 
would be the production of such evidence as would infallibly bring 
about a condemnation of Anglican Orders, and, I added, I would 
far rather leave matters as they are. 


This advice, however, by no means commended itself to 
Lord Halifax, who was received by the Holy Father on 
March 2ist, and then presented a copy of Messrs. Denny and 
Lacey’s De Hierarchia Anglicana, which had been published in 
Latin to bring the case for their Orders under the notice of 
foreign readers. He discussed with Leo XIII. the question of 
reunion and of the good that might be done if the Pope would 
write a letter to the English Bishops to assemble at Lambeth 
in 1897, that is to say, if it were addressed to them direct, not 
sent through Cardinal Vaughan. He also left behind him a 
long memorandum on the facts of the situation as he conceived 
them, supplemented shortly after by a long letter to Cardinal 
Rampolla, in which he urged the necessity of some step 
being taken by Rome which might conciliate the English 
people. The Pope was sympathetic, and encouraged Lord 
Halifax to persevere in his efforts to heal the separation, but 
in the account Lord Halifax gives of these conversations there 
are no signs that His Holiness continued to believe in the 
soundness of his anticipations. On April 22nd, a few days after 
Lord Halifax left Rome, the Papal Letter for which he had been 
asking was published. It was not addressed to the Archbishops, 
but ad Anglos, thus steering a middle course between the two 
extremes of a letter to the Cardinal which might have irritated 
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the Anglicans and a letter to the Archbishops which might 
have compromised the Pope. It was a very touching letter, 
which, whilst adhering to the lines that Lord Halifax had 
suggested, was cast in a form peculiarly suited to an aged 
Pope appealing in the evening of his days to a people whom 
he respected and loved, and inviting them to think more 
seriously over the scandal of division, now especially when the 
coming tercentenary of the Landing of St. Augustine “should 
cause all reflecting minds to have in memory the faith then 
preached, ‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.’”’ Lord Halifax and his friends were disappointed that 
the Archbishops had not been addressed, or even the English 
Church as such—the blame for which, perhaps rightly, they 
attributed to Cardinal Vaughan. They were annoyed, also, as 
likely to stir up bigotry, at the ending of the Letter, which 
recommended the recitation of the Rosary as a prayer for unity, 
an ending which was probably chosen intentionally to preclude 
the possibility of its being said that the doctrines objectionable 
to English minds had been omitted diplomatically. But 
on the whole the Papal Letter was appreciated by the English 
people, and even a person so anti-Roman as Mr. Webb Peploe 
said ‘‘it was most touching and went to his heart.” 

During the remainder of 1895, the subject was constantly 
to the fore beth in England and in France and Italy, among 
those who fervently cherished the ideal of reunion. On the 
Continent the general tendency was to side with Lord Halifax. 
People read De Hierarchia Anglicana, M. Portal’s and 
M. Duchesne’s publications, and the articles in the Revue 
Anglo-romaine, founded towards the end of this year, and 
having no other sources of information to consult, took their 
arguments to be decisive on the question of Orders. They 
heard enthusiastic reports of the services and ceremonies of 
the Anglican Church, of its religious congregations, its Catholic 
methods and practices, and, especially when they saw Anglicans 
abroad attending their own Catholic services and behaving at 
them like Catholics, they found it hard not to take them for 
typical members of their native Church, and to conclude that 
it was ripe for reunion, and only kept back from it by the 
strange and unaccountable jealousies of the English Catholics. 
In England, during that period, it was well understood on all 
sides, that even Lord Halifax and his party, though longing 
for a corporate reunion, were not prepared to accept it save 
on the understanding that their Orders were recognized, and 
that they were to enter the state of corporate reunion not 
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by submitting but by making a contract, not by the surrender of 
the distinctive doctrines they had inherited from the Refor- 
mation, but by an interchange of explanations in which 
each side was to. approximate to the other by putting upon 
its doctrines and practices the best, not the worst construction. 
Three public utterances during the year were notable, a 
pastoral of the Archbishop of Canterbury on August 30th, the 
Bristol Address of Cardinal Vaughan on September gth, and 
the speech of Lord Halifax at the Norwich Congress in the 
beginning of October. These were all engaged in the useful 
tasks of clearly defining their respective attitudes towards the 
problem of the hour, the Cardinal insisting that reunion could 
only be by the Anglican Church recognizing and submitting 
to the teaching office of the Holy See; the Archbishop that 
the Anglican Church had her own providential office and 
mission to fulfil, and must sacrifice no advantages which 
might assist her in bringing the parted Churches together; Lord 
Halifax that some of the causes of separation were more 
apparent than real, and others were due to misunderstandings 
which fuller explanations might remove. 

The year 1896 brought on the crisis of the movement. 
Towards its commencement it was announced that the Pope 
had decided on a thorough-going investigation of Anglican 
Orders. If this investigation had taken the form of confer- 
ences in which representatives of both Churches might discuss 
the matter together, Lord Halifax and his friends would have 
welcomed the idea as the very thing they had asked for. But 
an investigation confided exclusively to Roman theologians they 
resented deeply—as Lord Halifax’s new book bears witness. 
However, the Pope was most impartial in his arrangement of 
the Commission of Inquiry. It consisted of eight members, of 
whom four, Mgr. Moyes, Dom Gasquet, Father David, O.S.F., 
and Padre Llevaneras, O.S.F.C. (now Cardinal Vives y Tuto) 
were supposed to be against the validity of the Orders, and 
Mgr. Gasparri, Abbé Duchesne, Padre de Augustinis, S.J., 
and Father Scannell, were supposed to be in favour of it. 
Cardinal Mazzella presided, but took no part in the delibera- 
tions. The Rev. T. A. Lacey and the Cowley Father Puller 
came to Rome to assist Mgr. Gasparri with their knowledge of 
Anglican history. The deliberations of the Committee being 
secret, its acta have not been published. Mr. Lacey, in his 
Roman Diary gives what he gathered was the course of the 
proceedings, but apparently his conjectures were astray. From 
Abbot Gasquet, however, we learn that, as was to be expected, 
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not much time was spent on the Barlow case, from which at 
best only a probable conclusion could be reached. First they 
inquired into the nature of the Church’s practice from the 
time of Pole downwards, as well as the motives on which it 
was based, and here some new documents discovered in Pole’s 
Register, and in the archives of the Holy Office, enabled them 
to arrive at a certain conclusion. Then they examined the 
essential form in each of the Anglican Ordination rites, first 
in itself and then in light of the circumstances under which 
it was drawn up. Lastly they went into the question of 
intention. They drew up reports in which the evidence 
produced on both sides was set forth, together with the con- 
clusions based on it by any or all of the members. Out of these 
reports and opinions, together with the documents collected, 
they formed the dossier which they sent in to the Pope, and 
he transmitted to the Cardinals of the Holy Office. To them 
it belonged to pass judgment in the case; and this they did 
and declared on July 16th in a Feria Quinta Session of the Holy 
Office, which as such was sanctioned by the Pope's personal 
presence. His Holiness reserved a further time to himself for 
prayer and for reflection on the results of the investigation and 
the exigencies of the general situation, before deciding on the 
final step of publication. Meanwhile the ulterior objects for the 
sake of which the Anglican Reunionists had pressed for a recon- 
sideration of the question of their Orders had been engaging the 
Pope’s attention. He was himself in a high degree what all true 
Catholics must be in proportion to their religious earnestness, 
an ardent Reunionist, who longed for the time when the 
Christian nations would be once more gathered within the 
communion of the One Fold. He had welcomed, therefore, 
with all his heart and warmly encouraged those Reunionists 
who came to him. Still he came to feel the necessity of remov- 
ing all misconceptions by laying down the conditions under 
which alone any project for the reunion of a separated Church 
with the Holy See could be entertained. Hence the publication 
in June, 1896, of the Satis cognitum, in which he expounded the 
whole doctrine of the Primacy of the Apostolic See, and of the 
necessity for those who would be in communion with its 
One Fold of submitting themselves obediently to its teaching 
and ruling office. Also in this important document he took 
occasion to repudiate, in view of its having been represented as 
a consequence of Papal Supremacy, the doctrine that the 
Bishops are thereby reduced to the condition of mere Vicars of 
the Pope ; and he asserted expressly what Catholic theologians 
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have always said, that they are not mere “ Vicars” inasmuch 
as their jurisdiction over their flocks is ordinary, not delegated, 
in other words is their own in virtue of the Church’s constitution, 
though they hold it subject to the higher authority of the Holy 
See. The Bull Apostolicae Curae which decided authoritatively 
and “irreformably ” against the validity of Anglican Orders 
was published in September, 1896. It came as a surprise to 
Lord Halifax and his friends. They had persuaded themselves 
while the Commission was holding its meetings, that the trend 
of its deliberations was in their favour, as many passages in Lord 
Halifax’s book testify. M. Duchesne too, according to Padre 
Brandi, told someone that “‘ he was entirely satisfied with the 
meetings, and if the Archbishop of Canterbury only knew how 
he had done battle for him he would give him a gold medal.” 
Still, they had their suspicions which grew as time went on, 
and their diplomacy took the course of agitating, in the hypo- 
thesis that no decision in favour of validity should be found 
possible, for an announcement that, the evidence being involved 
in doubt, the practice of conditional ordination would hence- 
forth be followed. Thus in a letter to Abbé Portal dated 
April 21, 1896, Lord Halifax writes : 


If things turn out thus [that, if these Orders should be deemed 
by the Commission to be not certainly but at all events doubtfully 
valid] the reasons for this should be given, and this should be 
insisted on as a thing of capital importance. But this is a point 
which needs to be carefully considered. An officious declaration, 
declaring that, after having heard all, neither the Commission 
nor the Pope has found it possible to accept the conclusions of the 
memorial presented by Canon Moyes, &c., would perhaps be best, 
but there is time to weigh the desirability of this course. 


The idea seems, however, to have grown, that they must 
face the possibility of the evidence appearing adverse, and 
hence that the best policy was at least to try and prevent 
the promulgation of the decision if it should be conclusive 
against them: better no decision at all than that. ‘A con- 
demnation is by no means to be feared: I tell you that 
for yourself only,” writes Abbé Portal to Lord Halifax on 
March 31st. ‘‘ We heard to-day on good authority,” wrote 
the Abbot in his Diary on March 27th, ‘‘that Lord Halifax 
had communicated to the Pope by one of the Commission 
his opinion that if any decision adverse to the validity of their 
Orders was arrived at and published there would be an end to 
reunion for ever.” And Mr. Gladstone, in his Soliloguium, 
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published at the end of May, 1896, a document that was given 
out as one which the Holy See had asked for (for the sense 
in which it was asked for, Lord Halifax’s letter to Cardinal 
Rampolla, dated May 2oth, should be read) said in good 
Gladstonese of the possibility of a condemnation : 


It is to the last degree improbable that a ruler of known wisdom 
would at this time put in motion the machinery of the Curia for 
the purpose of widening the breach which severs the Roman 
Catholic Church from a communion which, though small in com- 
parison, yet is extended through the large and fast-increasing range 
of English-speaking races. 


But such a termination of the inquiry was from the Catholic 
point of view impossible. None of the Catholic represen- 
tatives, from Cardinal Vaughan downwards, had wished to 
see the question of Orders raised, but when once it was raised, 
they were agreed that it must be investigated thoroughly 
and terminated by a published judgment in conformity with 
the evidence whatever that might be. Such, too, was the 
general feeling in Rome. It was also the judgment of the 
Pope, as appeared not only from the publication of the A posto- 
licae Curae, but from the course, so unusual in Papal Bulls, 
taken in incorporating into its text a formal exposition of 
the arguments on which it was based. 

It was not the intention of the Pope to break off, by 
publishing his two Apostolic Letters, the negotiations which 
Lord Halifax and his friends had opened with him. He 
was as much a Reunionist as ever, and had taken their 
representations to him in such good part as to persuade 
himself they would accept, as defining the basis for their 
subsequent action, his intimation of the conditions by which, 
as the Guardian of the Faith, he was bound. But this was 
by no means their view. The acknowledgment of their 
Orders was for them a sine qua non of any feasible project of 
reunion with Rome. . So now the reunion movement was 
over; the bright vision of long-separated brethren meeting 
to communicate at the same altar had paled. But, wrote 
Lord Halifax to M. Portal (September 2ist), on first hearing 
the news, “it was not they who had to reproach themselves. 
They had sought to act on the inspirations which they believed 
God had given them.” It was Cardinal Vaughan and his 
entourage who had done the deed which was their condemna- 
tion. ‘It would be said of them that whether from want of 
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intelligence, or want of something still more important, 
they had failed to respond with the designs of God.” But 
Leo XIII. was only less to blame. 


All the sympathy we had for Leo XIII. [wrote the same to 
the same shortly after] has disappeared straight off . .. He 
began by wishing a thing, he has finished by rendering it impossible. 
He has broken his own policy with his own hands. I do not 
believe that it is to us he has done the greatest injury, and I ask 
myself whether in the long run the Apostolic Letter will not stir 
up great difficulties for the Roman Church itself. 


It is pleasing, however, to turn from these outpourings 
in the first moments of a bitter disappointment to Lord 
Halifax’s account of his last interview with Leo XIII. which 
forms the subject of an Appendix to this volume. Seven years 
had then passed since the trying times of 1896, and, being 
again in Rome, he had the desire to see the venerable 
Pontiff once more. 


Remembering [he says} his goodness to me and mine, my 
whole heart went out towards him, and, in the thought of what he 
had wished and attempted, the failure of that attempt, the 
pain and disappointments of the past, were forgotten. My 
wish was fulfilled. The Pope granted me an audience, and I 
received from his lips his renewed blessing on that work which all 
my life had been nearest to my heart, the work of being allowed to 
contribute something towards healing the schism between England 
and Rome, and bringing back into visible communion the scattered 
members of Christ’s flock. 


Of Cardinal Vaughan, too, though he says so many hard 
things, he says also some very pleasant things, and it is clear 
that, in spite of the opposite parts they were compelled by 
circumstances to play, they had a strong attraction and 
admiration for each other. His theory to explain what he 
resented in the Cardinal, is that “great as the Cardinal's 
virtues were—and how great they were no one who has read 
his Life can doubt—he did not possess the gift of seeing a 
position which was not his own, so to speak, from the inside.” 
Will Lord Halifax forgive us for thinking that it is just the 
lack of this gift which prevents him from understanding why 
these two great men whom he respected so highly came to do 
the things of which he so sorely complained? He set a glorious 
ideal before him—but in working for its accomplishment, he 
made two reservations, and these reservations doomed his 
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otherwise excellent movement to inevitable failure. One 
reservation was that Anglican Orders should be treated as 
valid, and this Rome could not grant. In his desire to 
meet the Reunionists as far as he could, the Pope went out 
of his way to sift the subject to the uttermost, but the facts 
were found to be too clear, and his Bull must be conformed to 
them if he would be true to his guardianship of the Faith. 
If that reservation on the Anglican side was insisted on, 
reunion was out of the question. The second reservation was 
that the doctrine of Papal Supremacy, in the sense in which 
the Catholic Church understands it, should not be pressed. 
It might be explained, Lord Halifax thought, in a sense which the 
Pope would be prepared to grant, but this sense was one which 
the Catholic Church had never held and could not grant. The 
Catholic Church, whether as represented by Cardinal Vaughan, 
or any other Bishop, or Leo XIII., must require of all who 
join her communion to submit to the full to the teaching 
Office of its Supreme Pastor. The Anglican reply was that 
they could not render this submission, because it would discredit 
their Anglican past. So here, again, was a deadlock. And 
this recognized, Cardinal Vaughan’s attitude becomes at once 
intelligible. He was far from being opposed to Corporate 
Reunion in itself. In his Bristol Address in 1895, he said it 
was a thing worth dying for. He was opposed only to the 
impossible scheme of Corporate Reunion which was being 
pressed so vigorously. And he was especially opposed to the 
attempt which was being made to stay the inflow of individual 
conversions by dangling the prospect of this unreal scheme of 
Corporate Reunion before the eyes of those whom divine grace 
was drawing to the Church. All this was clear enough to 
English Catholics, and likewise to all foreign Catholics who 
were not misled as to the true character of these reservations. 
Would not Lord Halifax also see it if he had “‘the power 
of seeing a position which is not his own from the inside ”’ ? 


S. F. S. 

















Gracechurch Papers 


VI. NANDY’S CHILD. 


IN the middle of Gracechurch was the Market Place, shaped 
like a flat-iron: three streets led into it, and a fourth might 
be said to run out of it: High Street, where the shops were, 
and the Gracechurch Arms (when I first saw*that correct 
and sedate hotel, I looked in vain for any limbs in the sign, 
which only showed a shield with coronet and supporters) : 
Scotland Street, and Swine Market Street, usually known as 
Market Street only, for the sake of euphony: at the pointed 
end of the flat-iron, Cross Street straggled away into the 
country. The inhabitants of this last were poor, and rather 
noisy of Saturday nights, when the public houses had closed: 
there were no genteel houses in it, though one made a smug 
pretence of aspirations that way, and was inhabited by a 
brewer. 

At the flat end of the Market Place was the Town Hall, 
adjoining which, in a grim, grey stone house, lived that Miss 
Toms who was, in a dry, unconvivial fashion, boon companion 
or bosom-friend of Miss Harriet Dray. Miss Toms had 
biggish rooms in her house and a nice garden at the back, 
but on Tuesdays she sat in her dining-room to see all that 
went forward in the market. 

In Market Street there were no genteel houses, but at 
the top of it, where it joined Alder-Gate, one was faced by 
the long, rather low, quite dignified residence of the Fonton 
family—who kept an Establishment for Young Gentlemen. 
And further down Alder-Gate lived Lawyer Gingham: in 
fact nearly, the whole street was taken up by these two 
houses and their high garden walls. Alder-Gate, at the 
top end, led into Chapel Street, where Mrs. Thorn lived. 

In the first of these papers it was mentioned that we had 
two of each sort of tradesman, but there were not two green- 
grocers or ‘fruiterers—there was not one. Such a calling 
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would have struck us as perfectly meaningless and uncalled 
for: almost everyone had a large garden, and we, who lived 
in lodgings and had none, were never in want of garden 
produce. 

Our first callers had not left us an hour before a big 
basket arrived full of summer vegetables, and our next sent 
round a quantity of fruit—a sort of substitute for visiting 
cards, little used at Gracechurch, which we found highly 
convenient and practical. 

Mrs. Thorn did not call at all in the first instance: but 
smiled and bowed with cordial good-will, as we came out 
of church on perhaps our third or fourth Sunday, and on 
Monday sent a splendid basket of mulberries, huge plums 
and nectarines “‘ for the young gentlemen.” 

I was despatched with a note of thanks from my mother, 
and was ushered into the very drawing-room that had, nearly 
thirty years before, been the scene of Miss Thorn’s escapade 
with the china. It was a pretty room full of pretty things, 
but evidently no longer much in use. Beside the piano 
stood a “Canterbury " holding all the songs Lettice Thorn 
had brought home from school at Graceminster: over it hung 
a water-colour portrait of the girl, showing a pretty, graceful 
figure, and a lovely face, refined and over delicate. Outside 
was the big mulberry-tree, covered with dark ruby fruit and 
throwing a cool green shade into the room. 

Presently Mrs. Thorn came in: a handsome woman still, 
not much more than fifty years of age, but with her life all 
behind her, save for one sad link to it—and that breaking 
fast. Ferdinando was dead; Lettice was dead; only her 
son, another Ferdinando, was left to her, and she knew he 
would not be left much longer. Her manner was not melan- 
choly. but cheerfully grave: death could never rob her of 
all that life had given. 

“ Eh, my dear,” she said, shaking hands without kissing 
me, for which I at once esteemed her highly. “ Your Mama 
should never have troubled writing. If she’s passing any 
time let her step in—that ‘d be much better. You tell her. 
She should never waste ink thanking for the bits of things 
I may take in my thead to send you young gentlemen. I 
know what boys like—it’s not so long since my lad was a 
boy: and 'there’s no one here but me and him. Why should 
the fruit rot on the trees? and it’s too good for the throstles 
and blackbirds, ‘greedy things, as get plenty with what drops 
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on the ground. Come in the other room. . . . Nandy and 
me never sit here: he doesn’t like visitors to find him.”’ She 
held the door open and walked before me, to show the way, 
across the hall to another open door. At the end of the 
hall was ‘the kitchen, and that door could not have been 
shut either, for a voice was heard thence loudly declaring, 
‘“* Half-past one and a cloudy night. We won't go home till 
morning. How do you do, how do you do, do, DO?” 

“That’s Polly,” explained Mrs. Thorn. “ Jane will 
cover him up with a cloth if he won't go home till morning 
much longer. . . . Nandy, here’s a visitor.” 

Having heard that her son disliked visitors I felt shy 
of being forced upon him, but he seemed glad to see me. 

The room was rather dark, for the trees grew close to 
the window, and the blind was half drawn: it was not so 
pretty as the drawing-room, though comfortable and well 
furnished. Nandy Thorn sat back in the deepest shadow, 
and, though he held out a thin, very white hand, he did not 
get up to greet me. I thought, at first, this was merely be- 
cause so much ceremony was not necessary towards a very 
little boy: bvt the truth was he could scarcely move. I 
suppose he was about six or seven and twenty, and there 
was an oil portrait over his head, which could only have 
been painted three or four years earlier, that showed what 
a handsome graceful young man he had been. He was very 
like his sister then, though with dark hair, and large soft 
dark eyes, and a rich russet-brown skin. Now all beauty 
was gone: almost everything was gone. He was paralyzed 
from the waist downwards, and a terrible disease had des- 
troyed the comeliness of his face. 

“I’ve been telling Master John,” his mother said, when 
she had sat down very near her son, “ that his Mama is not 
to trouble sending notes to thank for fruits and things. I 
know what boys like: and Jane said to me this morning, 
‘It’s scandalous the way the birds are getting all the mul- 
berries: and the warsps are beginnin’ on the wall-fruit.’ So 
I said, ‘ Why not send them to Mrs. Ayscough? her three 
boys ‘ll like ‘em just as well as the warsps, and not sting 
us.” So I just sent the little maid round with them, and 
there’s nothing to say ‘ Thank you’ for. Is there, Nandy?”’ 

“Not at all—as you put it, Mother,” the young man 
answered, laughing. 

“Well, there’s no use putting it anyway but the truth. 
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That chair’s rather high for your legs, my dear; you'd be 
easier on the stool there ; Nandy sat in it to learn his letters. 
His legs were short at first, but he shot up like sparrowgrass 
after. And, my dear, just you bring your brothers round 
of a half-holiday, and you can eat as much as you like off 
the trees, and take as much home as you care to carry. I 
daresay your Mama ’d like to make preserves of some: in- 
deed we've more jam now in the store-room than we shall 
ever eat, and I'll ask your Ma’s leave to send a pot round.” 

(A pot proved to be several relays of a dozen pots each 
time. ) 

“And, my dear; can you play at puzzles? We've all 
Nandy’s and my poor girl’s: Nandy and me don’t play puz- 
zles now; you'd better have them. You shall take one to-day: 
and another next time you come.” 

Mrs. Thorn arose and went away upstairs, leaving her 
son and me alone. We did not say much, but became, some- 
how, very good friends. 

Once he sighed, a very quiet sigh, scarcely audible, and 
I knew, as well as if he had said so, that he was wishing 
he could be a little boy of six again, sitting on my stool, with 
his life in front of him, instead of all its short, twisted 
length tangled behind him. 

I did not dare to move, hardly durst breathe lest I too 
should sigh and he should hear me; there was a smart in 
my eyes and a clutch in my small throat. When the hot 
little tear crept down my cheek I did not try to wipe it off, 
for the light was at my back, and it was so dusk in the room 
it seemed impossible he could know. 

““ Never mind, Johnnie,” he said in a quiet patient voice. 

We could hear his mother moving in the room above. 
She was opening cupboards filled with relics of her two 
children ; little bits of precious finery of the girl's, toys and 
games, and first reports from school of the clever, hand- 
some boy. 

When she came down again her bright black eyes were 
brighter than ever: but if she had been sighing, her sighs 
were all locked away in the drawers with the fans and rib- 
bons and cricket-balls. 

“Here's one apiece for you—there’s three of you, I 
know all about it, you see,” she said, and indeed her arms 
were full. “In church I sit just behind you: and it’s a 
sermon to watch your Mama that can’t hear a word of any 
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of it. Here’s your puzzle—it was Lettice’s: all the Kings 
of England in pieces, and you've got to fit them together. 
That'll learn you your dates: * A thousand and sixty-six, and 
Harold all in a fix,’ ‘ William and Mary like oranges fine, 
sixteen hundred and eighty-nine ’: that’s how / learned ‘em, 
helping my poor girl to put them together, long ago.” 

There were presents for my brothers too, suited to their 
robuster strength and somewhat riper age. 

“Don’t you mind?” I whispered to Nandy: for they 
had all been his. 

“ Nandy mind! Not he. Why he hasn’t seen 'em many 
a long year, and never knew I had them.” 

Nandy laughed and assured me with unmistakable hearti- 
ness that he was glad someone should have the things to 
play with. 

‘““ There’s dozens more,” Mrs. Thorn went on, “ and you 
shall have ’em all, as I bring myself to part with ’em: and 
as I find them, for when I go rummaging I come across many 
things I’d forgotten myself.” 

That was the beginning of a long and very kind friend- 
ship between Mrs. Thorn and us. Of course our mother, 
after her message, went to see her, and Nandy, at her second 
visit, asked if she would mind coming in to where he sat. 
He had been the grand tour, and could talk well about it: 
of his own ruined health he never spoke, nor did his mother. 
Long afterwards I heard someone say that he had brought 
his death on himself: at all events he took his punishment, 
without complaint. No one could have been more patient: 
never once till the end did he murmur or grumble. In that 
darkened room he sat, while the colder shadows of death 
closed in, with a quiet courage that was almost cheerful. 

Once, when I found him alone, his mother having gone 
out for her daily short walk, we sait almost silent, as was 
our way, not at all embarrassed because we had so little to 
say. 

*“* Johnnie,” he said at last, with a little laugh, “ did you 
say your prayers this morning?” 

“I forget. I jumped out of bed because the volunteers 
were going by on a march and I heard the band: then | 
scrambled on my clothes and went after them. When I 
came back I know I washed myself—but I expect | forgot 
my prayers.” 

“Say them now.’ 
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I shut my eyes and clasped my hands and knelt against 
his chair. 
““* Gentle Jesus Meek and Mild 
Look on me a little child.’ ”’ 
‘“* Say,” he whispered, “ * Make me like a little child.’ ”’ 
I said it and went on: 
‘““* Pity Mine and Pity Me, 
Look on my simplicity.’ ” 

* Go on.” 

“Why don’t you say it?” 

“TI want you to.” 

So I went on. When the short childish prayers were 
finished, I sat still and silent by his side, watching the flicker 
of the fire, for Nandy’s last summer was gone now, and win- 
ter was chill outside. His thin hands clasped the arms of 
the chair, in which he sat stooping forward, his great gaunt 
eyes reflecting the flames. 

“Are you in pain?” I asked presently, for he moved 
uneasily. 

“No,” he answered, meaning no more than usual, for 
he was always in almost intolerable pain. 

I suppose he fidgetted as people do who want to speak 
and find it hard to speak. 

“Who taught you. . . ?” he asked at last. 

“Taught me what?” 

“ To love—Him.” 

““ My mother.” 

“Ah,” he said in his quiet voice, “it is easy to love 
those one has never injured.” 

He leant a little further forward, and was silent for a 
moment, then went on: 

“That’s the mischief, Johnnie: to love when one has 
injured. I never knew anyone who could go on loving 
someone he had done badly to. Fellows have done me bad 
turns and I would have been as glad as ever to go on being 
friends, but they couldn’t stand it. Even now I don’t feel 
that I am hated: only that it is hard for me to love 
that fellow for whom the fatted calf was killed didn’t care 
as much for his father as his father cared for him.” 

On the side-board, among the silver cups he had won 
at school and college for rowing, the old clock, that had 
ticked out his grandfather's life and his father’s, was with 
a dozing deliberation ticking out the seconds still, as good 

at its business now as it was eighty or ninety years ago when 
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it was made: a handsome French pfendu/e of tortoiseshell 
and brass marquetrie, with a sun engraved in the domed 
brass top, over the dial, shining down on a flower that lifted 
its face to him—* dinsi, mon Ame,” for posy: “ Thus, O 
my soul.” 

Nandy’s eyes were always bent on the flicker of the 
throbbing fire: he talked to it and let me overhear. I 
guessed then that in his long hours here, when his mother 
was out in the kitchen making dainty things to tempt his 
appetite, he had grown used to sit and think of what he 
never before spoke of to me. . 

““In the good books,” he said, not fretfully but with a 
plain truthfulness, “ they urge how easy it must be to love 
Onc who has done us nothing but good. They find it so 
the good folk who write them—because they have done Him 
no harm. ‘i 

Did he quite forget that his listener was a child of 
scarcely seven years old? The child could only creep a 
tiny hand towards one of his and touch it shyly. Presently 
he seemed to doze, and his breathing was like the regular 
slow breathing of one who slept. 

Outside the trees and shrubs looked black in the fading 
winter light. But the snow began to flutter down and they 
drew over their blackness a shining white veil. . . . When 
Nandy awoke they were all quite covered with it. 

“So it is only your hand,” he said in his low tone that 
was never quite sad. 

“Yes: only mine.’ 

“I fell asleep, I suppose, looking at it: thinking of it. 
But all the time | saw a hand there, and felt it ; a Child’s too. 
But, Johnnie. ; 

“What, Nandy?” 

“There was a scar on it: all along the back. _ But it 
pressed on mine as yours does.”’ 

The Christmas evergreens were still up in our church; 
and a text my mother had painted, with holly for a border, 
studded with red drops: and it was not hard for me to 
think of the Little Child that leads us. 

That was the only time Nandy ever spoke to me of what 
I am sure he thought about continually. 

He lived on till winter was almost over, and the black 
spring was half-ready to appear with blustering smiles that 
had not much warmth or cheer in them, and as frequent 
gusts of noisy tears. 
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Then, one day when I went to see him, his place near the 
fire was empty, and I found his mother there alone. She 
did not move or look at me, but kept her eyes on the red 
heart of the fire, and held my hand, gently chafing it, for 
it was cold, between hers. 

I stood by her side saying nothing. 

‘““ Nandy will not come down any more,” she said. 

“Is he too ill?” 

“No, Johnnie. His illness is over . . . it seemed, an 
hour or two ago, as if his sufferings might go on a long 
while. About three o’clock he said he had no more pain, 
and slipped off into an easy sleep. When he woke he said 
the child had been again—he spoke often lately of you, and 
always called you the child. But I suppose he had dreamed 
of you and thought you had come to see him. I felt sure 
you would come, and said: ‘ The child will soon be here. 
See if you can sleep a little more till he comes.’ And he, 
fell off again. When it was dusk I went to tell Jane not to 
bring the lamp, and when I got back . . . his sleep—was 
over.” 

A tear fell on my hand as she gently chafed it, and I 
knew that Nandy was dead. 

“So you see,” she went on quietly, “ you were the last 
person he ever spoke of.” 

But I knew it was not so, and told her. She paused to 
listen, stopping in her soft chafing of my hand. 

“Ah,” she said presently, “ he was such an innocent 
child: and had such a sweet heart.”’ 

He had always a sweet heart,” I told her, trying hard 
not to cry and trouble her. 

“So he had And he loved you to come better thay 
anybody. ‘I wish the child would come again,’ I’ve often 
heard him say as he dozed.”” Then she paused and pon- 
dered. ‘“ But you think he was not thinking of—you?”’ she 
said in a whisper. 

“I am sure. : 

There was no sound for a while but the soft noise the 
fire made and the lazy ticking of the clock. 

** Lettice died on what was to have been her wedding- 
day,” the mother went on presently. ‘* And that was Nandy’s 
birthday. To-day is 4er birthday—twenty-six to-day: each 
of them went on the other’s birthday. So now they’ve both 
gone to their father—and he never could bear to be without 
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them, specially on their birthdays and that. He was taken 
up with them, and they with him: you see I was different.” 

She fell musing again, and to chafing my hand that was 
quite warm now. 

When they were little they were bold, as children will 
be, sometimes: and would check me for saying things wrong 
—it put their father about finely, but I never minded. I 
was only glad they should be gentry and talk as they should: 
but ah, if they had been as strong as me! I doubt gentry, 
aren't so robust as working people. I never ailed an hour 
in my life. and am strong enough now to live another thirty 
years—but they were delicate like their father: and he and 
they liked all the same things—they loved oysters and game, 
and I could never abide them: folks like the things to eat 
they had to eat when they were children. ‘Taters and butter- 
milk I liked better than anything: though I could cook all 
the things they fancied better than any cook we ever had— 
and now there’s no one left to cook anything for.” 

Thereat she broke down, and sobbed, shaking her head 
from side to side, and letting the tears flow unheeded. 

“Oh, Johnnie, Johnnie! What does the Lord fancy I’m 
to be doing now!’ she moaned. “ I'd liever ‘be a working 
woman and have my bread to get. When Mr. Thorn was 
taken, I'd no caijll to think and fret for myself, there was the 
boy and girl to comfort and do for. And when my girl went, 
the lad wanted double comfort, and soon needed me more 
than either his father or sister ever needed me. But now 
there’s only me, and everything I want, and more, without 
striving for it—eh, Johnnie, it’s poor work when there’s none 
but yourself to do a thing for.”’ 

She had never been a weeping woman, and even now 
her tears soon ceased. She had stopped sobbing before she 
stopped speaking. 

“ I doubt it’s a sin talking like that,” she said, pulling 
herself up roughly, “and might bring a judgment—not as 
I can see what it could be now: and I do hope the Lord ‘JI 
be patient this one night. It’s never been my way to cry 
out. And He hada mother Himself; I do trust He'll under- 
stand.”’ 

She heard a sound upstairs, and rose to her feet, firmly 
and gently. 

“I'm going up again now,” she said, “and you must 
go home. You'll tell your mother: and maybe she'll step 
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round te-morrow—I could see #er: but not many others. 
Ah, my poor lad—I’ll not ask you to see Aim: my girl looked 
so lovely I was proud as folks should look at her; she lay 
in her wedding-clothes, and anyone could see what a bride 
she’d have been. But my poor lad, as was handsomer ‘far 
than his sister—I couldn't bear anyone should see what's left 
of him. You never saw him, not #im; and yet you loved 
him—zAe knew you didn’t shrink from the sight of him. He 
loved you for it:»and so I'll love you for it, better than any 
child that wasn’t my own. ‘ The Child doesn’t shrink off 
from me,’ he’d say, many’s the time. ‘ Not likely,’ I’d say; 
and only this last morning (as I never thought was to be 
the last), he said it again: ‘ It’s odd I can bear the Child 
seeing me, when I can bear no man,’ he said: and a minute 
or two after: ‘ The! Child can bear to look at me. I used 
to. think He couldn't. I can bear to have Him see me, 
Mother.’ ” 

I knew well that Nandy meant the other Child, to whose 
Innocence his own lost innocence turned with a sure but 
strange instinct. 

“Yes,” his mother went on, leaning one hand on the 
chimney-piece, and gazing down into the fire. “ Yes: my 
poor lad loved you, Johnnie, and he was not one to care for 
many folks, or strangers. The day you came first, I'd a 
pretty work persuading him to let me bring you in here— 
I took the notion, of a suddint like, as it would do him good 
to have some young happy creature nigh him—but he held 
out at first, as it wasn’t fit. As time went on, and I knew he 
and you were great, I reminded him. Last night I said to 
thim: ‘ Well, you love the child and it’s no use saying you 
don’t.’ ‘Yes. I thought I couldn’t,’ says he, (you'll not 
mind me telling you). ‘I thought I couldn't,’ he said. 
‘ There was too much difference. It didn’t seem fair. But 
I can’t help it. It’s His own doing.’ ”’ 

His own doing—I knew that, not mine. 

As I ran home, the cold March clouds were lightening 
themselves, and the early night was all black and white, but 
there was more white than black, for the snow was falling 
fast—the last snow of that long bleak winter. Into that 
whiteness Nandy’s wasted body was laid three days after: 
and the Child with the scarred hand, who had broken down 
the last shy reserve of a half-noble reluctance, knows whether 
Nandy’s soul was white or no at last. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 














Publishers and the Prostitution of Literature. 
BEING COMMENTS ON A RECENT HISTORICAL LIBEL. 


Rem facias, rem, 
Si possis, recte ; si non, quocunque modo rem. 
(Horace, £7. I. i. 65.) 


FOR some months past an advertisement has been inserted 
in various respectable journals' over the name of the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co., of 31, Essex Street, 
London, W.C., which we will take the liberty of reproducing 
entire. The headlines of the original are conspicuous from 
afar, in characters too large to be conveniently imitated here, 
but the text of the document runs as follows. We trust that 
the publishers will be properly grateful to us for this quite 
gratuitous insertion: 


At all Libraries and Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom, 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE VATICAN 
By Dr. ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT. Illustrated, 16s. net. 


The history of Rome and the Popes has often been treated in 
an exhaustive manner, but there is scarcely any authoritative 
work dealing with the more intimate side of the affairs of the 
Vatican. Dr. A. S. Rappoport, who has made a special study of 
the lighter side of history, and especially of the influence exercised 
by the favourites of kings and queens upon the politics of nations, 
endeavours to show the important part played by the favourites of 
the Popes in the history of the Vatican and Christianity. As an 
impartial historian this author draws attention to the discrepancy 
existing between the noble and sublime teaching of Christ and the 
practice of His followers. 

Beginning with the earliest history of the Bishops of Rome, who 
soon became the spiritual rulers of Christendom, he deals with the 
morality of the priests and the various love affairs of the Popes. 
The words of the Prophet, “ And the women rule over us,” may 


! See, for example, the “ Literary Supplement ” of the Times, February 29 
Igt2. 
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literally be applied to the history of the Papacy during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. For not only were such famous 
courtesans as Theodora and Marozia the actual rulers of the 
Vatican, and in possession of the Keys of Heaven, but a woman 
one day ascended the throne of St. Peter and became Pope. The 
author further relates the story of Pope Alexander VI. and Signora 
Venozza, of Pope Leo X. and a French Court beauty, of Sixtus V. 
and the beautiful English heretic Anna Osten, of Innocent X. and 
his sister-in-law Olympia, and of many other Popes. Dr. Rappo- 
port is a philosopher as well as a master of light biographical 
literature, and unobtrusively he teaches a lesson and draws a 
moral! Whilst exposing the intrigues of the Papal Court, he does 
justice to such Popes as were worthy Vicars of Christ. 


The significance of this manifesto is enhanced in the sheet 
actually before us, by its being printed immediately below a 
companion description, in equally conspicuous type, of 7he 
Life of Cesare Borgia, by Rafael Sabatini. Indeed it is im- 
possible to say to which of the two books an announcement 
belongs, which shrieks at the reader midway between the 
two prospectuses: 

First Edition Sold in a Few Days 
‘," Second Edition being Rapidly Exhausted 
Third Edition in Preparation 


Of the Borgia book, we are told among other things, 


It is a record of certain very human, strenuous men in a very 
human, strenuous age; a lustful, flamboyant age; an age red with 
blood and pale with passion at white heat; an age of steel and 
velvet, of vivid colour, dazzling light and impenetrable shadow; 
an age of swift movement, pitiless violence and high endeavour, of 
sharp antithesis and amazing contrasts, and one which had become 
unable to discriminate between the merits of the Saints of the 
Church and the Harlots of the Town. Therefore, it honoured 
both alike, extolled the carnal merits of the one in much the same 
terms as were employed to extol the spiritual merits of the other. 


The volumes are issued at an uniform price of 16s. net, 
and at the top of the column an arresting hand points to the 
confident challenge 


@r THE TWO MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 1o12 


To return to Dr. Rappoport’s volume, with which alone 
we propose to concern ourselves, it is plain that unless we 
attribute to Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. the deliberate in- 
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tention of misleading the public, the description above quoted 
commits them to a good deal. In the first place it is clearly 
implied that tthe book is a serious contribution to our know- 
ledge of the past. In speaking of the author as an “ impar- 
tial historian,” as “a philosopher as well as a master of 
light biographical literature,’ and in declaring that “scarcely 
any authoritative work ” dealing with the influence of women 
at the Vatican has yet appeared,' the publishers certainly 
intend to convey that this 7s an authoritative work and the 
result of special study. 

Secondly, the claim is made that the book is written with 
a high moral purpose and that it is impartial, so that the 
worthy Popes have had justice done to them. 

Thirdly, certain definite items in the contents are speci- 
fied. We are told, what would materially enhance the interest 
of English readers, that Dr. Rappoport relates the story of 
Sixtus V. and the beautiful English heretic, Anna Osten. 
Scandals are promised concerning Leo X. and a French Court 
beauty,? and as a climax, likely to arouse attention in these 
feminist days, we are assured that “a woman one day 
ascended the throne of St. Peter and became Pope.” 

If we could by any means persuade ourselves that these 
professions were made in good faith, merely as the result 
of honest and invincible prejudice against the Catholic 
Church, we should probably have left this unsavoury topic 
severely alone. But it is just the nauseating insincerity which 
shows itself here and in Dr. Rappoport’s address to his 
readers, which calls irresistibly for comment. At the risk 
of repeating something of what has already been given 
in the publishers’ advertisement, we quote this protestation 
entire : 

To THE READER. 

This book has not been written out of malice or love of scandal. 

It has been conceived in a spirit o impartiality, animated by the 


* This is emphasized by the fact that in some advertisements of the book 
only this first sentence of the announcement is printed : ‘‘ The history of Rome 
and the Popes has often been treated in an exhaustive manner, but there is 
scarcely any authoritative work dealing with the more intimate side of the 
affairs of the Vatican.” 

2 In point of fact not one word is said in the book, as actually published, 
either about ‘‘the beautiful English heretic Anna Osten” or about ‘“ Pope 
Leo X. and a French Court beauty."" Nevertheless this prospectus is bound 
up within the covers of the book itself, and the advertisement has been 
repeatedly reprinted unchanged for more than a month after the book was in 
circulation, This alone throws a curious side-light upon the methods of 
business of the firm in question. 
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wish to draw attention to the discrepancy existing between the 
noble and sublime teaching of Christ and the practice of His 
disciples. I have endeavoured also to show the important part 
played by the favourites of the Popes—those Popes who preached 
abstinence and contempt for women—upon the history of the 
Vatican and Christianity. Whilst exposing the intrigues of the 
Papal Court, I have not hesitated to do justice to the Popes who 
were worthy Vicars of Christ, In the result, I hope that readers 
animated by a sense of justice, will find no cause of offence in my 
book—for I have meant none. 

As for the principal sources upon which this study has been 
based, I have enumerated them in the appended bibliographical 
list. 


a. &. & 
Rome, the Eternal City, 


January, 1912. 


Fresh from this declaration of impartiality and high 
moral purpose, we open the book and are confronted, before 
travelling very far, by a chapter of thirty pages devoted to 
the story of Pope Joan. This is not treated as a quaint 
iegend or as a digression from the serious aim which the 
writer has in view. 


The story [says Dr. Rappoport] of the woman who attained 
to the headship of the Church is unique in the annals of history. 
Catholic historians have done their best to prove the absurdity 
and impossibility of the story of Pope Joan. But without wearying 
the reader with a long discussion of the pros and cons, I shall 
relate it according to the evidence transmitted by trustworthy 
authorities. ! 


It is the amours of Joan upon which he insists 


She felt the necessity of finding a confidant and a lover among 
the young prelates who surrounded her, in whose embraces she 
could find consolation, &c.,. . . Young Baldello became the lover 
ot the Pope whom people adored (sic) under the name of John VIII. 


1 Rappoport, p. 84, cf. p. 96: ‘‘Why should the Church of Rome take so 
much trouble to prove the story a fable when Cardinal Baronius does not hesitate 
to declare that ‘ many monsters have occupied the Papal throne’?'' Of course 
no reference is given for this citation of Baronius. The same argument is 
repeated in almost the same terms on p. 102. To which we may reply that it is 
the non-Catholic historians who have been foremost in refutingthe legend, and 
this not because the fact was intrinsically impossible, but because there is not a 
scrap of serious evidence to support it. There is ample testimony that Pope 
John VIII. was not a woman, that he did not come from England or Germany, 
or die in the manner which the fable attributes to Pope Joan. See Mann, 
Lives of the Popes, vol. iii. pp. 231—352. 
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As a slander on the papacy we attach no particular im- 
portance to this resuscitation of the fable of Pope Joan. To 
us it is chiefly noteworthy as a proof of the bad faith of 
the publishers. It is as inconceivable that they should not 
know that the story is rejected by responsible writers of all 
creeds, as it is certain that Dr. Rappoport does not even pre- 
tend to justify the slander by the production of new evidence. 
And yet the advertisement above cited would persuade us 
that the author, a Jew, who spends his time in writing on 
salacious themes and sordid scandals,! is anxious to vindicate 
by this book, “ the noble and sublime teaching of Christ,” 
to enforce a lesson and to draw a moral. Happily it is not 
often that we are brought face to face with cant of this un- 
pleasant type; but a case as flagrant as this deserves to be 
exposed without regard for the feelings of the parties who 
may find exposure unpleasant. 

To argue at length the question whether Pope Joan ever 
existed, would be ridiculous in the present state of knowledge. 
Probably the most effective way of illustrating the unscru- 
pulousness of those, who without even the pretence of any 
fresh argument, dish up this ancient fable anew, will be 
to quote in the briefest terms the verdict of the vari- 
ous popular encyclopedias to be found on the shelves of a 
reference-library, like that of the British Museum Reading 
Room. Here are the results of a few minutes spent in such an 
experiment. In the Encyclopedia Britannica (1911, vol. xv. 
p. 420), Joan is declared to be “a mythical female Pope.”’ 
In the New /nternational Encyclopedia (New York, 1909, 
vol. xiii. p. 123), we are told that “the unhistorical character 
of this story is now universally admitted.” Chambers Ency- 
clopedia (Edinburgh, 1901, vol. vi. p. 334), in a relatively 
long article, describes Joan as “a fabulous personage, long 
said to have filled the papal chair as John VII.” (sic). As far 
back as 1839, the Penny Encyclopedia (vol. xiii. p. 123), 
spoke of Pope Joan as “ a supposed individual of the female 
sex,’’ and while admitting the whole story to be apocryphal, 
was anxious to show that “ Protestants did not invent the tale, 


1 In their latest catalogue Messrs, Stanley Paul and Co. advertise another 
new work of Dr. Rappoport on Famous Artists and their Models, telling us that he 
‘* has made a special study of the history and psychology of the model," and 
assuring purchasers that ‘the romantic nature of the subject and the beauty of 
the illustrations make it a volume of special charm."’ He is also the author of 
Royal Lovers and Mistresses ; The Curse of the Romanovs ; Mad Majesties ; Leopold I1., 
King of the Belgians, &c. 
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as they have been accused of having done.’’ The best-known 
German encyclopedias, Méyers Konversations-Lexikon (1897, 
vol. ix. p. 590), and Brockhaus’ Konversations-Lexikon 
(1902, vol. ix. p. 965), both designate the story as Sage 
and Fa@éel, and are both eager to assure us that “the Protes- 
tant Blondel in 1657, first demonstrated its unhistorical 
character.’’ So far as regards France, Za Grande Encyclo- 
pédie (Paris, 1895, vol. xxi. p. 100), declares that “ the 
baselessness of the legend is no longer disputed by anyone.” 
Further, as we are giving the results of our little investiga- 
tions without any reserve whatever, it may be noted that the 
only book of reference we have yet met with which expresses 
even the shadow of a doubt on the subject, is the notoriously 
anti-clerical Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universel, which 
in its older edition ( 1873, vol. ix. p. 938), professes to state 
the arguments on both sides, and to leave the reader to decide 
the question for himself. But the Wouveau Larousse /llustré 
(Paris, 1902, vol. v. p. 396), remarks: “ Already rejected in 
the eighteenth century by Bayle and even by Voltaire, the 
legend of Pope Joan is now no longer supported by anyone.”’! 
It would be absurd to try to amplify this consensus of 
opinion, but it may be worth while to remark that the more 
important histories, when they do not disdainfully pass the 
legend by, as unworthy of notice, content themselves with try- 
ing to explain how this preposterous fable ever came to be 
believed: Déllinger’s Papst-/abeln is universally appealed to 
as having said the last word on the subject, and it is referred 
to by such different writers as Professor Bury in his edition of 
Gibbon (1898, vol. v. p. 298),—Gibbon himself rejected the 
story a century and a half ago,—and by Gregorovius in his 
Geschichte der Stadt 'Rom (5th Ed., 1906, vol. iii. pp. 108 
seq.). The same is true of 7he Historians’ History of the 
World? (1907, vol. viii. p. 567), published by the Zimes. 
We quote this last work, and we shall have occasion to 
quote it again, not because we attach any special importance 
to it, but because it bears on the title-page of each volume 
the name of Dr. Angelo Rappoport as one of its contributors, 


1 «* Deja rejetée, au X VIIIe siécle, par Bayle et méme par Voltaire, la légende 
de la Papesse Jeanne n’est plus aujourd'hui soutenue par personne."’ 

2 The section is headed ‘‘ The Myth of the Woman Pope,” and in the course 
of it we read, ‘‘the story of the pontificate of Joan was received as fact 
from the 13th to the 15th century, but it has been discredited by later 
researches.” 
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and because Who's Who declares, no doubt upon informa- 
tion supplied by Dr. Rappoport himself, that he was “Revis- 
ing Editor” of this work. It is distressing to think of the 
violence this conscientious moralist must have done to his 
convictions when he allowed the Historians’ History to in- 
form the world that the story of Pope Joan was a baseless 
fable, unless indeed we suppose that his point of view has 
changed since it occurred to him and to his publishers, that 
there was money to be made by putting together a chroni- 
gue scandaleuse of papal irregularities. 

Moreover we find that even the notorious anti-Roman 
historian, Dr. Theodore Griesinger, from whom, as we shall 
see, Dr. Rappoport, in this very book, has borrowed many 
pages without acknowledgment, rejects the legend com- 
pletely. 


The first doubts of the story [he says] arose with the 
Renaissance and, to the credit of Protestant writers it must be 
admitted, they have done most to dispel the fable. Their investi- 
gations proved that not a single author of the ninth century refers 
to the story.! 


Much more serious in every way than this ridiculous 
revival of the Pope Joan legend, is the chapter which Dr. 
Rappoport devotes to Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII. It 
is quite impossible that he should be ignorant that this pontiff 
has been canonized, and is consequently venerated by all 
Catholics as a Saint. But so far from this consideration 
weighing with him to study the evidence more carefully, our 
impartial historian repeatedly goes out of his way to 
denounce St. Gregory as a man of immoral life, who intro- 
duced the law of clerical celibacy to cover his own vices,” 
For example he says: 


But if Gregory was severe against others, he was not so against 
himself, and the mask of authority and austerity which he had put 
on was made a means to hide his own irregular life. His own love 
affairs and intrigues were well known to his contemporaries. . . . 
He had three mistresses, and was besides carrying on many other 
minor intrigues and love affairs. History mentions, as some of 
his favourites, Agnes, the mother of the Emperor of Germany, her 
aunt Beatrice, and above all, the famous Countess Mathilda, the 


1 Griesinger, Mysteries of the Vatican (Eng, Trans., 1864), vol. i., p. 314. 
2 See Rappoport, pp. 26, 27 and 28 ; cf. also p. 6, p. 40, and p. 194. 
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Sultana of the Holy Father. She was constantly in his company, 
and had been surnamed the “ daughter of St. Peter.’’ By this 
beautiful title the Holy Father had sanctified the object of his 
passion.® 


All this, be it noted, is said, seemingly from a sort of 
vindictiveness,? outside the chapter professedly devoted to 
Hildebrand and Matilda. 

Now here again one finds oneself baffled by the difficulty 
of discussing in any article of reasonable length so consider- 
able a subject as the moral character of Gregory VII. The 
best we can do is once more to appeal to the verdict of non- 
Catholic scholars, whose authority is generally respected. 
Although St. Gregory was far too fearless and out-spoken a 
champion of truth in a corrupt and lawless age not to have 
been assailed by calumny, we do not know of a single modern 
historian of weight who has expressed a doubt of his moral 
integrity. Englishmen like Stubbs, Freeman, and even 
Milman, Germans like Carl Mirbt, Gregorovius and Hauck, 
Frenchmen like Monod and Duruy and Bayet may condemn 
Gregory’s ecclesiastical policy, but they render homage to his 
private character. With regard to Matilda in particular, Gre- 
gorovius voices the judgment of all serious historians when 
he declares that “ hatred and mistrust have in vain striven 
to besmirch her relations with the Pope.” * To see if Dr. 
Rappoport had any extrinsic support for his slanders, we have 
once more consulted upon this point the popular Encyclo- 
peedias previously mentioned. There is not one that throws 
suspicion upon the sincerity and high personal character of 
Hildebrand, even though several of them condemn in strong 
terms what they regard as the arrogance of his pretensions 
as head of the Church. “ He was himself pure and disinter- 
ested,” said the Penny Encyclopedia sixty years ago, and at 
the present day the Vouveau Larousse echoes an almost una- 
nimous judgment when it declares: “Gregory VII. is one of 
the greatest figures of the Middle Ages. Whatever may be 
thought of some of his ideas, we must do justice to the aus- 
terity of his life and to his extraordinary energy of 
character.’’¢ 


1 Ibid. p. 28. 
* Compare what is said of Clement VI. ‘: He was no hypocrite like Gregory 


VII." p. 194. 
% Gregorovius, Geschichte dey Stadt Rom, vol. iv., p. 172, 5th Edition, 1906. 
* Nouveau Larousse Illustré, 1900, vol. iv., p. 950. 
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If a more elaborate estimate be needed, let us turn to 
that in the eighth volume of the Historians’ History of the 
World, upon the title-page of which, as already mentioned, 
Dr. Rappoport’s name stands printed. There we read: 


The German line of pontiffs had done much to reinstate the 
papacy in its ancient sanctity. The Italian Alexander II. had 
been at least a blameless pontiff, and now every qualification 
which could array the Pope in imposing majesty, in what bordered 
on divine worship, seemed to meet in Gregory VII. His life 
verified the splendid panegyric with which he had been presented 
by Cardinal Hugo to the Roman people. He had the austerest 
virtue, the most simple piety, the fame of vast theologic know- 
ledge, the tried ability to rule men, intrepidity which seemed to 
delight in confronting the most powerful, and stern singleness of 
purpose, which under the name of churchmanship, gave his partisans 
unlimited reliance on his firmness and resolution, and yet a subtle 
policy which bordered on craft." 


Let us supplement this by the verdict of an English non- 
Catholic historian of high standing, Professor Tout: 


The wonderful self-control which the new Pope had shown so 
long did not desert him in his new position. Physically there was 
little to denote the mighty mind within the puny body. ... He 
was not a man of much learning or originality , . . But he was 
one of the greatest practical men in the Middle Ages; and his 
single-minded wish to do what was right betokened a dignity of 
moral nature that was rare indeed in the eleventh century,? 


This is the man whom Dr. Angelo Solomon Rappoport, 
fresh from his studies in the history of artists’ models, has 
thought fit, with the connivance of an English firm of pub- 
lishers, to describe to the world as a hypocrite and a volup- 
tuary. The form of the slander is almost as repellant as 
the substance. On the rare occasions when Dr. Rappoport 
happens to be composing at first hand, and not merely trans- 
lating, this is the kind of stuff he produces: 


The Infallible, the tyrant, became submissive, the ruler a 
subject of the imperious woman. He who was supposed to 
possess the power of unlocking the gates of Heaven and of 
unchaining all bonds, became enchained himself by the shackles 


! Historians’ History of the World, viii. p. 595. 
2 Professor Tout, The Empire and the Papacy, p. 125. 
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of love. The Pope was in love! Mathilda of Tuscany, with her 
dazzling appearance, her gleaming flesh, her glorious opulent 
beauty, had captivated the heart of Hildebrand. The proud 
monk, who was wont to command sovereigns and mighty warriors, 
was only too happy to obey the woman he loved.! 


Of course if our historian wishes to produce evidence for 
his allegations, we are quite ready to consider it. But he 
offers us absolutely no evidence. He simply says it was so. 
He tells a long and revolting story of the attempt of the 
Pontiff, at a time when Matilda, according to him, was still 
Gregory's acknowledged mistress, to seduce a niece of 
Matilda’s, named Theodorine, a girl of eighteen, who is, so 
far as we know, an absolutely fictitious personage. Dr. 
Rappoport introduces his narrative with the statement: 


Some historians, however, have proved, on the strength of 
contemporary documents,” that the relationship of Hildebrand 
and Mathilda had not been wholly mystic, platonic, and political. 
I shall relate some episodes of their lives as I have gathered them 
from ancient chronicles. 


We could conceivably excuse a statement like this, if we 
were dealing with what was known to be, or might readily be 
guessed to be, a work of fiction. But Dr. Rappoport (and his 
publishers), exclude any such indulgent interpretation by the 
wording of the advertisement, and the Address to the Reader 
quoted above. It is our historian’s high purpose to expose 
“the discrepancy existing between the noble and sublime 
teaching of Christ, and the practice of His followers.” In 
the light of that moral pose, this pretence of citing contempor- 
ary evidence must be pronounced to be a deliberate untruth of 
an exceptionally nauseous kind, an untruth simply intended 
to blacken the fame of two very noble characters in history, 
and to discredit the religion which they both professed. For 
Dr. Rappoport in this chapter is not quoting “‘ ancient chroni- 
cles.’’ It does not contain a line taken from ancient chronicles. 
He is quoting most certainly, but the document from which 
he borrows or condenses, is a romance written by a certain 
Madame Beédacier at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and entitled Histoire des amours de Grégoire V//. Let us 


1. Rappoport, p. 121. 

2 Why does not Dr. Rappoport tell us where these documents are printed ? 
His work does not exclude references and footnotes; see, for example, pp. 21 
85, 213, &c.- 
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examine a few specimens. Here is a passage which professes 
to describe the state of Rome under Gregory VII. 


BEDACIER IN 1700, 

Rome n’avoit j’amais été plus 
galante et plus magnifique sous 
Auguste qu’elle l’étoit sous Gré- 
goire VII. La volupté étoit sa 
Déesse; on ne voyoit dans son 
palais que des _ courtisans 
intéressez qui flatoient ses plus 
grands deffauts, et on entendoit 
bien plus souvent chanter des 
chansons amoureuses chez le 
Pape que des hymnes sacrez et 
de saintes litanies.! 


RaPPOPORT IN IQI2 

Rome in the pagan days of 
Augustus had not been more 
magnificent and gallant than 
under the Christian rule of Hilde- 
brand. Voluptuousness was the 
Goddess reigning supreme in 
the Eternal City; favourites and 
courtiers crowded the papal 
palace, flattering the vanity of 
the Pontiff, and pandering to 
his weakness and to his passions. 
Love songs were as often to be 
heard within the precincts of 
His Holiness’s residence as 
sacred hymns,? 


Then for a little while Dr. Rappoport paraphrases more 
freely while he describes how Matilda tries to attract to her- 
self her niece’s lover, Hippolyte, in order that Theodorine, 
being disappointed in her own affections, may more easily 


listen to the Pope’s advances. 


Le Pape avoit véritablement 
brulé pour Mathilde, mais outre 
queses premiers ardeurss’étoient 
modérées dans la tranquillité 
d’une longueet facile possession, 
Théodorine lui donna d’autres 
fers ; et quoy qu’il edt tout lieu 
de croire qu’ils seroient plus 
pesans que ceux de la Comtesse, 
il fut cependant contraint de les 
porter. Pressé de ces désirs il 
inventa de nouveaux jeux pour 
plaire 4 Théodorine ; Mathilde 
y paroissoit parée comme une 
Impératrice qui va au Triomphe 
dans le dessin de tenter la con- 
stance d’Hypolite, mais elle 
étoit a l’épreuve d’armes beau- 
coup plus redoutables.*® 


1 Bédacier, p, 26. 
3 P. 26. 


Forgotten were the teachings 
of the Apostles, forgotten the 
noble life of the Founder of 
Christianity, forgotten the sub- 
limity of the teaching of Christ. 
Gregory VII., who had ordained 
the celibacy of the priests, was 
burning with an unholy fire for 
Theodorine. And while he 
gave splendid festivals and 
receptions, Countess Mathilda 
put on Imperial raiment and 
appeared in all her dazzling 
beauty and tempting nudity to 
attract the reluctant Hippolyte. 
But the prince’s heart belonged 
to his fiancée, and he pretended 
not to notice the advances made 
by the amorous aunt. 


* Rappoport, p. 129. 
*P, 130. 
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We have quoted this passage that the reader may see 
how Dr. Rappoport improves upon his original by the addi- 
tion of an unctuous appeal to the teachings of the “ Founder 
of Christianity,” and by the addition of touches such as the 
“‘ tempting nudity ” of Matilda, which are not in the original. 
But the close dependence of Dr. Rappoport upon Mme. Béda- 
cier comes out most markedly in the dialogue, of which we give 
a specimen or two. After a set of French verses which are 
supposed to have been sung at the banquet, and which Dr. 
Rappoport has naturally not taken the trouble to translate, 
we have the following scene which I also give in parallel 








columns: 


Théodorine avoit écouté ce 
qu’on venoit de chanter avant 
ce dernier couplet sans étonne- 
ment,... mais elle perdit alors 
patience. ‘En vérité,” dit elle 
4 une jeune Romaine qui était 
assise 4 table aupres d’elle, et 
qui se nommoit Flavie, “je 
commence 3 rougir de ce qui se 
dit icy, et ce n’est pas 1a le 
langage des cherubim et des 
seraphins qu’on y devroit parler ; 
diroit-on des choses plus libres 
dans un lieu de débauche? Et 
pourroit-on s’imaginer que nous 
sommes chez le Lieutenant de 
Dieu ?’ 


** Vousétes encore bien novice 


et peu consommée dans le 
commerce des Papes,’”’ repliqua 
Flavie, en souriant, ‘‘et je 


m’étonne que la fille de St, 


The pure and innocent mind 
and the honest nature of Theo- 
dorine revolted at all that she 
saw and heard. Her neighbour 
at table was a Roman girl named 
Flavia, with whom she had 
struck up a friendship and to 
whom she did not hesitate to 
communicate her thoughts. 

‘Tl blush,” said Theodorine, 
“in listening to all that is being 
uttered within these sacred walls. 
Surely this is not the language 
of either the sevaphim or the 
cherubim and is not fitted for such 
a place. Can one imagine more 
licentious conduct in any house 
of debauchery? And it requires 
a great deal of imagination to 
feel oneself in the house of the 
Vicar of God.” .. . 

Flavia, born and bred in the 
Eternal City, and to whom the 
scandalous life led by the clergy 
and the Pontiffs of Rome was 
nothing new, smiled at the inno- 
cence of her friend. 

“You are very young and 
inexperienced,” she _ replied 
“and you seem to know very 
little about Pontifical Rome, 
I am rather surprised that the 
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Pierre ne vous en aye pas mieux 
informée,” 

“ Hé, qui est-elle,”’ continua 
Théodoring, “cette scavante 
dont vous parlez ?.” 

**Quoy?”’ poursuivit Flavie, 
‘‘yous ne scavez pas que Sa 
Saintet? a adopté Mathilde.” 

‘* La fille de St. Pierre,”’ inter- 
rompit Théodorine, ‘ devroit 
s’employera faire marcher Hilde- 
brand sur les traces des Apétres, 
puis qu’elle a tant de crédit 
auprés de lui, et je vous avoué 
que je suis confuse de ce qui se 
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daughter of St. Peter did not 
teach you better.” 

“The daughter of St. Peter, 
and, pray, who is she?” asked 
the bewildered gir), 

‘‘Don’t you know that His 
Holiness has adopted the Coun- 
tess Mathilda?” 

“Then the daughter of St, 
Peter,” replied Theodorine, 
“ought to endeavour to lead 
Hildebrand in the footsteps of 
the Apostles and the path 
trodden by the Saviour, I am 
ashamed and indignant. 


199 





passe icy,””! 


It is of course important to note that not the slightest 
indication is given by Dr. Rappoport that these portions of 
his text are merely translations. True, he tells us in his pre- 
fatory note, already quoted, that “ the principal sources upon 
which this study has been based,’’ are enumerated in the 
bibliography, and among the one hundred and eight different 
works there set down (some of them in ten or twelve volumes ), 
there appears, along with many other books on Gregory VII., 
an entry of ‘“ Durand, Catherine Bédacier: Histoire des 
Amours de Grégoire V/1., Paris, 1702,” but there is not, of 
course, a hint that this wretched fiction has been selected to 
be not only used, but translated, while all the rest have been 
ignored. We call it fiction, for soman is the name the 
authoress herself gives to it, when she says in the first sen- 
tence of her Preface: 


C’est une grande témérité, ce semble, que de choisir des Papes 
et des Cardinaux pour en faire les sujets de ce que l’on appelle 
roman. 


It is true that the lady afterwards alleges that there is 
nothing fictitious in her stories, but Bayle, her contemporary, 
Protestant and anti-clerical as he was, laughs at the idea. 
“ C'est la le comble de la hardiesse,”’ he remarks, and in a 
footnote to his account of Gregory VII. he declares that 
Madame Bédacier’s story of /es Amours de Gregoire V11., is 


1 Bédacier, p. 31. 2 Rappoport, p. 132. 
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a pure work of the imagination. In any case, it is plain that 
when Dr. Rappoport professes to take his narrative of Hilde- 
brand’s alleged intrigues with Matilda and Theodorine from 
“ancient chronicles,” he is roundly lying. He ha’ given us 
practically nothing but a rough paraphrase or translation from 
Madame Bédacier’s romance.' If Dr. Rappoport and his pub- 
lishers consider themselves aggrieved at this way of putting 
the matter, they do not need to be reminded that a legal 
remedy is easily within their reach. 

We have not hesitated to speak strongly upon this subject, 
because we know the acute trouble of mind which books like 
that of Dr. Rappoport cause to simple Catholics, too honest 
themselves to suspect anyone of such reckless mendacity, and 
incapable of investigating the matter on their own account. 
That there have been bad and unworthy Popes like Alexan- 
der VI,., and like some of those in the tenth century, they are 
well aware. But when they find a canonized Saint like Gregory 
VII., charged with keeping three mistresses while actually 
Pope, it becomes to them a matter of real concern. Moreover, 
there is something peculiarly despicable and cowardly in be- 
smirching the fair fame of a noble woman like the Countess 
Matilda. This is the account of her death, given by her 
latest biographer in a work of most painstaking and consci- 
entious research: 


As the watchers stood round her bed, the Modenese bishop, 
seeing her sufferings, held to her lips a crucifix. Kissing this 
repeatedly, the dying woman exclaimed: “O Lord Christ! 
Because I have always loved Thee, I pray Thee now to forgive 
me my sins!’’ And almost immediately afterwards she breathed 
her last. 

So there passed from this life one of the greatest and noblest 
spirits the world has ever known.? 


Is there not something peculiarly vile in Dr. Rappoport’s 
attempt to represent this woman to the world as a lustful and 
vindictive courtesan, intriguing to bring about the moral ruin 
of her own niece for the benefit of her paramour the Pope? 

We have already shown one or two samples of Dr. Rappo- 
port’s peculiar method of using his “ sources.’’ It would be 
easy to give many other such illustrations, both in this and 
the other parts of his work. We have indeed after a little 


1 It would be easy to give in parallel columns a dozen extracts, like the 
above, from this chapter alone. 
2 Nora Duff, Matilda of Tuscany, pp. 273,274. Methuen, 1909. 
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investigation, begun to doubt whether beyond a few inter- 
polated phrases, introductory paragraphs and connective 
passages, Dr. Rappoport can really be regarded as the author 
of the book at all. It seems to us, to be in fact little more 
than a mosaic of translated extracts, taken from vile or utterly 
worthless originals, which serious scholars have long ago cast 
aside. As already hinted, our author has borrowed largely 
from the German original of Griesinger’s Alysteries of the 
Vatican. The whole long account, for instance, of the poison- 
fng of Alexander VI., a story which no one now believes,' is 
taken over from this source, but let us take another passage 
from the beginning of Chapter VII., printing on one side the 
existing English translation of Griesinger and opposite to it 











that of Dr. Rappoport’s new book. 


GRIESINGER, 1861. 


A worthy successor followed 
Sixtus in Innocent VIII.(1484— 
1492); he had no less than 
sixteen recognized illegitimate 
children, of whom he exhibited 
no little paternal pride. His 
favourite, a certain Frances- 
chetto, was one of these, and to 
provide him with land and 
lieges, Girolamo Riario, the son 
of the last Pope, and possessor 
of Imola and Forla, had suddenly 
to depart this life 14 Ap. 1488. 
Innocent trusted, after the 
murder, to transfer the cities 
without difficulty, and not only 
incited the Forlians to rise 
against their ruler, but provided 
them with a considerable armed 
force for the purpose. But 
though Girolamo was killed, his 
son Octavio, and his widow, the 
famous Catarina Sforza, who 
was as lovely and able as she 
was courageous and energetic, 
had survived, and she, mustering 
her adherents, completely routed 


1 See Pastor, History of the Popes (Eng, Trans.), vi. p. 135s 


RaPPoPortT, 1912. 


Pope Innocent VIII. was a 
worthy successor to Pope Sixtus. 
He had not less than sixteen 
illegitimate children, in whom 
he publicly showed pride. His 
favourite was Franceschetto; 
and in order to provide him with 
land and people, Jerome Riario, 
son of the late Pope, who 
possessed Forli and Imola, had 
to leave this earthly state quite 
suddenly, April 14, 1488. 
Innocent hoped to make himself 
easily master of the said cities 
after this murder, and to this 
end drove the people of Forli 
to revolt against their lawful 
rulers, supporting them with an 
army. But Jerome had left, 
besides his young son under age 
—a widow, the beautiful, clever, 
brave, and energetic Catherine 
Sforza, who put the Papal army 
to flight; she took six officers 
prisoners, whom she promptly 
executed, and then forced the 
people of Forli not only to do 








the papal troops. Catherine 
even captured six of the enemy’s 
generals, and had them at once 
put to death, finally obliging the 
Forlians to lay down their arms, 
acknowledge her son as his 
father’s heir, and herself as 
regent during his minority.’ 
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homage to her son, but also to 
accept her as Regent.? &c. 


Or let us take another work which our author affects, an 
anonymous book on the Papacy by “ Anti Romanus.” 


AnTI Romanus, 1838, 


Das zehnte Jahrhundert ist 
die schmachvollste Epoche in der 
schmachvollen Geschichte des 
Pabstthums, Das ganze Regi- 
ment der Statthalter Gottes war 
in die Hande, lasciver, heersch- 
suchtiger Damen gerathen, Diese 
baten die pabstliche Krone an 
die Meistbietenden ihrer zahl- 
losen Liebhaber feil oder gaben 
sie ihren unehelichen Kindern, 
Die schandlichsten und verwor- 
fensten Abenteurer drangen sich 
wahrend dieses Hurenregiments 
der Braut Christi als Brdauti- 
game auf. Es gibt kein Verbre- 
chen, kein Laster, was damals 
nicht am rémischen Hof aus- 
geiibt worden ware. Der pabst- 
liche Palast was in ein wahres 
Hurenhaus verwandelt und in 
Rom _ herrschte eine véillige 
Anarchie.? 


1 The Mysteries of the Vatican, (Eng. Trans.), I. p. 331. 

2 Rappoport, The Love Affairs of the Vatican, p. 224. 
made in this passage are quite unreliable. 
Girolamo Riario was the nephew and not the son of Sixtus IV. 
(Engl: Trans.), iv. 232; Creighton, Hist. of Papacy, iii. 68. 


RAPPOPORT, 1912. 


But it is especially the tenth 
century which is rich in gallant 
intrigues of the Bishops of 
Rome and the clergy. Without 
exaggeration one may say that 
the government of the Popes in 
those days was in the hands of 
lascivious and ambitious women. 
Like the Prztorian guards once 
in the time of the pagan Emperors 
of Rome, these ladies held the 
papal power in their hands, 
offering the pontifical crown to 
the dearest and cleverest of their 
many lovers, or placing it on the 
head of one of their many illegi- 
timate children. The most dis- 
reputable and corrupt adven- 
turers imposed themselves as 
bridegrooms of the Church. 
There was scarcely a crime or 
an abomination which was not 
committed at the court of Rome, 
and whilst the city was a prey 
to anarchy, the palace of the 
Popes was being changed into 
a very house of ill fame.‘ 

Allen and Co., 1864. 
1912. The allegations 
For example, it is certain that 


See Pastor 
Innocent VIII. had 


two illegitimate children born before his ordination to the priesthood, but we 


have no certain knowledge of any others, 
* Anti Romanus, Das Pabstthum, i. 426. 


(Pastor, v. 240, &c.) 
* Rappoport, p. 49 
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Let us add one final but brief illustration to show Dr. 
Rappoport’s use of the notorious book of Chavard, Ze Cé/idéat, 
le Prétre et la Femme. Speaking of such women of degraded 
character as Theodora and Marozia, M. Chavard says—and 





it will be seen that Dr. Rappoport closely follows him: 


CHAVARD, 1894. 


Tous ces pontifes pratiquent 
les moeurs des Sarrazins, aux- 
quels ils payent tribut, et 
meurent presque tous ou em- 
poisonnés ou étranglés, ainsi 
qu'il convient a des héros de 
sérail. L’un d’eux, Jean XIL, 
le petits-fils de Marozia, homme 
couvert d’incestes et d’adultéres, 
ordonnait des prétres dans une 
écurie et invoquait Vénus et 
Bacchus, en franc paien qu’il 
était.! 


RAapPPoPporRT, 1912, 

All these Popes were imitating 
the mode of life of the Saracens, 
to whom they were paying 
tribute, and like Oriental rulers, 
true heroes of a seraglio, these 
chiefs of Christendom died either 
by poison or strangulation. 
They committed follies worthy 
of Oriental despots, and vied in 
their debaucheries with the 
emperors of pagan Rome. 
John XXII, (sic) ordained priests 
ina stable and swore by Bacchus 
and Venus.? 


Then follow in both and in the same order the same quo- 
tations from Baronius (in Rappoport it is spelled Beronius, 
p. 12), Bernard de Morlaix, Honorius of Autun, and Mat- 


thew Paris. 
himself : 


Honorius, prétre d’Autun, 
s’exprime avec plus d’énergie 
encore! “‘ Regardez,”’ s’écrie-t-il, 
**ces évéques et ces cardinaux 
de Rome, ces dignes ministres 


qui entourent le tréne de la Béte.” 


But here again Dr. Rappoport distinguishes 


And Honorius, priest of An- 
trim (sic), expresses himself even 
more energetically. ‘ Look,”’ 
exclaims this author, “at the 
prelates and the cardinals of 
Rome, those worthy ministers 
surrounding the throne of the 
Beast.” 


This is the sort of thing which extends apparently right 
through Dr. Rappoport’s work, always, of course, without any 
other indication of indebtedness than the general indication 


of ‘‘ sources 


” in the bibliographical appendix. 


We have not 


spent sufficient time on the inquiry to pretend to trace all 
our author’s borrowings. For example, eighty-six pages, which 


1 Chavard, Le Célibat, le Prétve et la Femme, Paris, 1894, p. 328. 


2 Rappoport, pp. 11, 12. 
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make up a full quarter of the bulk of this sixteen-shilling book, 
are devoted to the story of Olimpia, the sister-in-law, and, 
according to Rappoport, the mistress of Pope Innocent X.! 
Whether this fictitious narrative is invented by the author, 
or only translated by him, does not clearly appear. The only 
thing that is certain is that it is based, so far as its main in- 
cidents go, upon the Zi/e of Olimpia, written by Gregorio Leti, 
under the pseudonym of the “Abbate Gualdi.’’ Eighty years 
ago von Ranke told the world that this pretended biography 
was “nothing but a romance spun out of fabulous anecdotes 
and the chimeras of a poetic imagination.’’ There was not, he 
added, the slightest trace of any improper relations between 
Innocent X. and his sister-in-law.? 

How incredibly worthless Dr. Rappoport’s compilation is 
from any scholarly standpoint may be illustrated by one or 
two examples. In Chapter V. the author discusses the papacy 
at Avignon, and makes some extracts from the Zfistole sine 
titulo of Petrarch, to illustrate the moral depravity of the 
papal court. Of course Dr. Rappoport does not go to the 
original, he has consulted, as we eventually discovered, a scan- 
dalous little publication called Zes Courtisanes de l Eglise, 
by B. Gastineau, which in 1870, under the Empire, was not 
allowed by the French police to be advertised by placard, on 
account of its name and subject.’ The passage, as trans- 
cribed by Rappoport, contains some portentous misprints 
(Rhadamanté for Rhadamanthus, Pasiphahus for Pasiphaé, 
&c.), but the point we wish to emphasize lies in what pro- 
fesses to be an original comment by Dr. Rappoport at the 
close: 


Thus [he says] writes Petrarch, the sincere Christian ... His 
letters are not dated, but in his fifteenth epistle he admits that 
the two Clements (VI. and VII.) had done more harm to the 
Church than the seven first Georges. 


Seeing that Clement VII. (the French Antipope, of 
course, is meant), only began his pontificate in 1378, four 


1 See pp. 253 and 329. 

2 Ranke, Die Rémischen Papste, 6th Edit., Appendix, in his Sammtliche Werke 
(1874), vol. xxxix., pp. 172*, 173%. 

3 Gastineau, Les Courtisanes de l'Eglise, Paris, 1870. This fact is attested by 
a letter published in the 2nd Edit., p. xvi. Amongst the other courtisanes de 
l’église the author includes St. Mary Magdalen, accusing her of being a temptress 
to her Master Christ, 
* Rappoport, p. 153. 
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years after Petrarch’s death, it is plain that the passage at 
least contains a ridiculous anachronism. But the real puzzle, 
of course, is the “ seven first Georges.’’ It was only after 
much waste of time that we stumbled upon the book just 
mentioned, Zes Courtisanes de l Eglise. There we found in 
the same position a remark that “ des deux Clément avignonais 
avaient fait plus de mal a lEglise que les sept premiers 
Grégoire.” But this was equally puzzling. Why should the 
seven first Gregorys be supposed to have done so much mis- 
chief. Eventually, through another channel, we obtained a 
correct reference to the original letter of Petrarch,! and then 
the mystery was explained. Petrarch says that “our two 
Clements (7.e., Clement V. and Clement VI.), have done more 
mischief to the Church in a few years than your seven 
Gregorys (he is writing presumably to some one in Rome) 
would be able to repair in many centuries.”’* 

But blunders of every kind simply swarm in Dr. Rappo- 
port’s pages. On p. 39 we are told that Pope Gregory V. 
wrote a letter of reprimand to the Bishop of Liége, Henry de 
Gueldres. Considering that Pope Gregory V. died in 999, 
and Henry of Gueldres was Bishop of Liége in the thirteenth 
century, this would be difficult to accomplish. The letter of 
course emanated from Gregory X. In p. 29, Aretino, who 
is commonly spoken of as the most lascivious writer the world 
has ever known, is described as “ the divine Aretinus.’’ Let 
us hope that this is a mere misprint, though we confess that 
we are very doubtful on the point. On the other hand, when 
we read of “ Bishop Ivo of Chartres, known as the Holy 
One.” (p. 34), or of “ the canonic law being trampled under 
foot” (p. 50), or of John X. “ reading the Holy Mass ” 
(p. 68), we become aware that Dr. Rappoport is simply trans- 
lating some one of his French “ sources.”” The simplest Latin 
phrases are frequently transfigured. For example we have 
nudatus ad iguen (p. 16), plebs Romanum (p. 114), 
dummodo illa suo concede retur arbitrio (p. 154), &c. Of 
course this may be due to mere carelessness in correcting 


1 Letter numbered xvii. in the edition before us, Lyons, 1601. 

2 «Neu me forsan veri inscium aut diversae sententiae arbitreris, duos 
Clementes nostros, plus attrivisse Ecclesiam paucis annis quam septem Gregorii 
vestri multis saeculis restaurare possent,’’ p. 642. 

3 « His (St. Peter Damian's) words remind one much more of the Italian 
author, the divine Aretinus, than of a father of the Church." The remark is 
borrowed from Chavard, Le Celibat, p. 319 (1894), but Chavard does not call 
Aretino “divine.” Dr. Rappoport might appropriately have written ‘the 


swine Aretinus.”’ 
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proofs, but no other cause than ignorance can have led 
Dr. Rappoport to speak of ‘Contemporary authors \ike 
Baluzius and Mézeray, who have left minute descriptions 
of the lives of the popes of Avignon” (p. 148). Baluzius 
and Mézeray, of course, were not fourteenth century writers, 
but scholars who lived in the reign of Louis XIV. 

Tosum up, Dr. Rappoport’s book unfortunately more than 
justifies the anticipations already formed of it in these pages.! 
It is a scandalous and worthless volume compiled by the most 
discreditable methods. We do not press the charge of 
indecency, though such Rabelaisian anecdotes as that re- 
counted on pp. 41, 42, render the book utterly unfit for 
any drawing-room table. We are glad to see that, as com- 
pared with its sources, it has been subjected to some sort of 
revision. But the work from every point of view is evil, 
historically false and libellous, trading upon the lowest form 
of religious prejudice and making appeal to a prurient 
imagination by the suggested promise of indecencies which 
many of its readers will probably be distressed at not finding 
in greater abundance. It is moreover inconceivable to us 
that the publishers should not have known the exact charac- 
ter of the work which they have advertised so widely with the 
shallow pretence of exposing abuses and vindicating the 
sublime teaching of Christ. We can only say in conclusion 
that if sordid commerce of this kind continues to spread un- 
checked, the high standard so honourable to the English pub- 
lishing trade will soon be forgotten, and we shall rapidly 
sink to the level of that anti-clerical gutter press, which we 
are accustomed to point to as most typical of the degeneracy 
of Continental morals. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 See THE MontH, October, 1911, under the heading, '‘ The Puff Nauseous,”’ 
P. 419. 














The Industrial Upheaval. 


‘*‘ SEEK ye first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall 
be added unto you."" (St. Matthew vi. 33.) 

‘*Some said: He isa good man, And others said: No, but He misleadeth 
the multitudes.” (St. John vii. 12.) 


For the second time in six months the toiler in England 
has paused in his work and asked the Society which he serves 
and supports a question which that Society, having organized 
its industrial concerns largely on non-moral principles, finds 
it difficult to answer, at any rate, with satisfaction to the 
toiler’s sense of justice. The question is—why should I do 
hard work for meagre pay whilst so many are rich and idle? 
First the transport workers and railway men, whose work is 
essential for the well-being of the industrial community, have 
asked the question, and now the miner on whom depends 
its very existence, in his turn demands an answer to the same. 
Why cannot that answer be readily and satisfactorily given? 
Because although Christianity built up our civilization, we 
are trying to maintain it without the force which gave it 
being. Take away Christianity from economics, and all that 
we have is a desperate scramble for the meat which perisheth, 
the husks in which our fellow-animals find their contentment, 
but which cannot content us. Here is a vivid picture, drawn 
by a bitter foe of Christianity, of modern industrial ethics. 
It was occasioned by the dockers’ strike in August, but it 
represents equally well the present state of affairs: 


The strikers [wrote the Editor of the Clarion] are simply 
availing themselves of the lessons taught by the most superior 
and classy authorities 6n political economy. Is not self-interest 
the strongest motive of mankind? Then why not of the docker? 
Do not low wages, irregular employment and dangerous work 
cause suffering and loss to the wives and children of the dockers? 
Do the other classes care a hang or lift a finger to help? And 
is not the golden keystone of the glorious arch of our fault- 
less industrial system, ‘ liberty of contract’? Who dare ques- 
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tion the Briton’s right to bargain? Let the worker strike for 
higher wages: let the employer lock him out to compel him to 
take lower wages; and let the devil take the hindmost. There 
we have the great commercial and industrial charter, which has 
made proud England what she is. And if for once in a way 
the golden rule works out so that the docker is not the hind- 
most, what remains to be said? 


Economic conditions, in which these reckless and scoffing 
words find partial justification, are directly opposed to Chris- 
tian morality. How did they come about in a society which 
was originally Christian? The story is well-known and soon 
told. 

There was a time here in England when the community, 
political, social and industrial, felt in all its activities the 
influence of the Christian spirit: in individuals it was doubt- 
less often inoperative, but its principles were taken by all as 
axiomatic and ever remained as a standard to which practice 
could be recalled. That time has long passed: nowadays no 
appeal is permitted to God's justice: what is sought first is 
not the Kingdom of God, but the Kingdom of Mammon; 
there is no spiritual ideal set up to weaken the seductions 
of the material and tangible. In the days of undivided Chris- 
tendom, religion modified all relations of employer and em- 
ployed; obedience and loyalty on the one side called forth 
care and protection on the other. Nowadays, as the Clarion 
points out, each is fighting to filch from the other as large a 
share as possible of the products of their united forces. 

Amongst the many causes which have contributed to this 
change, two stand out prominent amongst the rest—the reli- 
gious revolt in the sixteenth century, and the industrial revo- 
lution in the eighteenth. Though spoken of as religious, it 
is commonly granted that the Reformation was rather the 
outcome of political and economic factors than of zeal for 
religion. Unlike the Christianity the doctrines of which it 
denied or corrupted, the new religion only spread by favour 
of the powerful: it took root amongst those people alone in 
whose rulers resentment at the control of the Church and 
desire of her wealth proved stronger than loyalty to their 
faith. The need of reform in the Church, which was indeed 
manifest, was made the pretext of doing away with her 
authority altogether and plundering her resources. But 
wherever Czsar remained Catholic, the Reformation as a 
doctrinal revolution signally failed. With the help of the 
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State, however, it succeeded in England only too well, and 
soon it bore its natural fruit. In the moral confusion 
which followed the denial of the old fixed standards of belief 
and conduct, and the substitution of others which were per- 
sonal and vague and unstable, many Christian virtues were 
contemned and lost, but none with more dire result than the 
virtue of charity, that unselfish influence which is essential to 
the successful working of every human society. A rampant 
individualism replaced in this and in other Protestant coun- 
tries the sense of fellowship given by membership of the 
universal Church. Individualism in belief naturally issued 
in individualism in conduct; hence, as the relations between 
master and man are emphatically a matter of conduct, a sense 
of aloofness and hostility grew up in the place of the old 
filial and paternal connections. The wound to society was 
deep and wide. The devastation of the monasteries by 
Henry robbed the poor of their patrimony: the destruction 
of the Trade Gilds under Edward exposed the worker un- 
defended to the stress of unregulated competition and the 
rapacity of the un-Christian employer. He ceased to be a 
‘soul’ and became a “ hand.” 

As long as England was mainly a thinly populated agri- 
cultural country the effects of this moral anarchy in the 
economic plane was not utterly subversive of society. But 
about two centuries after the loss of the Christian ideal, there 
occurred a long series of discoveries and inventions, affecting 
both motive power and the means of applying it, which enor- 
mously increased the productive energies of the community, 
and the practically simultaneous discovery of vast stores of 
coal and iron combined with these to make England 
the centre of the industrial revolution. Alas! at this 
precise moment when it was most needed there was no 
Christian influence in the land capable of moulding the 
new force to its ideals. The true Church was cower- 
ing ‘‘in the catacombs,” never perhaps nearer to extinc- 
tion than in those drear days when the hand of perse- 
cution had almost ceased to oppress, because its victims were 
now too few and insignificant to be worth oppressing. And 
there was nothing to take its place. The Establishment, the 
Church of the State, the religion of power and respectability, 
was given over to pride and worldliness, and the Dissenters, 
still deprived of many of the rights of citizenship, had little 
influence. Selfishness, then, could rule unchecked: all the 
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evils of the previous state of affairs were multiplied and em- 
phasized, the needs of the landless poor were heartily ex- 
ploited, an immoral and irreligious system of political 
economy, the system of laissez-faire, gave free rein to all the 
avaricious impulses of the human heart and produced a state 
of misery amongst the working population which is unparal- 
leled, even in the records of slavery. No one can under- 
stand the labour problems of to-day, who has not read and 
studied that dark chapter in English economic history which 
is contained in the story of Factory legislation and the reports 
of the first Commission on the Poor Law, and those of the 
Children’s Employment Commission. So ruthless under the 
sway of the demon of avarice became man to man, that the 
State, emancipated though it was from Christian guidance, was 
compelled, in mere self-preservation, to pass Act after Act by 
way of checking the fiendish injustice of the employers, and 
to tolerate, what was then against the law, the feeble attempts 
made by the helpless poor to protect themselves by association. 
When we read the tale of these horrors set down in the reports 
that preceded attempts to mitigate them—the excessive hours 
of work, the incredibly scanty pay, the absolute dependence of 
the worker on the employer, leading to frauds of every sort, 
the insecurity for the future, the terrible cruelty to which 
women and children were exposed in mines and factories, the 
loathsome immorality which battened upon all this helpless- 
ness—when we read this and remember that now the worker 
reads it too, can we wonder that the name of capitalist is to 
him a synonym for all that is unjust and greedy? If anything 
could discredit the right of private ownership which lies at 
the basis of all civilization, it would be the awful abuse of 
that right in the hands of an un-Christian capitalist class, 
which marked the earlier stages of the industrial revolution. 
And that class, misled by their radically false economics, re- 
sisted for long all attempts at improving the lot of the worker. 
Whax seems to us now the most obvious dictates of humanity 
were resented as contrary to the “ natural” order. So des- 


perate became the state of the workers, owing to the inhuman 
theories which prevailed, that a social catastrophe was by 
some observers regarded as inevitable. In the end, only 
State-intervention averted it; yet protective Acts even so 
were constantly evaded with evil ingenuity, till at last ex- 
perience proved that the social regeneration of the worker 
would not necessarily cause the ruin of trade. We can- 
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not believe that all this would have happened if Christian 
influences had had their former sway in the land. With the 
destruction of the Church went her sound traditional philo- 
sophy, and out of the resulting chaos was born that monstrous 
growth, partly French and partly indigenous, the atheistic, 
scientific, “ classical ’’ political economy, which was wel- 
comec and became popular amongst the wealthy precisely be- 
cause it justified all the promptings of their avarice. Tried 
and found so lamentably wanting as it was, broken up and 
thrust aside by State regulation, it lingers amongst us still, 
ever suggesting that money is more important than men, ever 
resisting the divine declaration that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire, and until it is completely exorcised there can be no 
assured prospect of industrial peace. Christian civilization 
must be run on the principles of Christ, if it is to be healthy in 
every part. 

The policy of combination amongst workers, which was 
actually forbidden under penalty a hundred years ago, and 
which has been legal for only the last forty, has had its share 
in humanizing the industrial revolution. It grew out of the 
same necessity as the ancient Trade Gilds, but developed on 
different lines. The Gilds embraced masters and men 
in one close self-regulating corporation: the Trade Unions 
are voluntary associations, comprising only the men, and 
aiming at their interests alone. The Gilds, which were the 
offspring of the Catholic Church, showed in their constitu- 
tion the influence of Christian charity: the Trade Unions were 
framed from the first with a view to fighting, at least for 
purposes of defence. But although they sprang up out- 
side the control of religion, their object was wholly legiti- 
mate. When vast numbers of men depending for their liveli- 
hood on their labour fiercely compete for wage-earning em- 
ployments, there is little probability of an individual receiv- 
ing fair treatment. The man must be employed or starve, 
the employer need not employ him, but may take someone else 
who will be content with a lower wage. A free contract is im- 
possible where one party is under the pressure of necessity 
to take what is offered. But as a member of a Trade Union 
the worker is more on a level with the employer, and can 
resist attempts to exploit him. 

However, despite constant State regulation and the pres- 
sure brought to bear by Trade Unions, many of the evils of the 
un-Christianized industrial regime remain unredressed. After 
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all, the State cannot do the work of the Church, nor can merely 
secular organizations effect a change of heart or ideal. The 
State and the Unions interpose a barrier of restrictions be- 
tween the worker and those who would make a slave of him, 
but there are many chinks and gaps in that barrier through 
which human selfishness can find a way. The check should 
be on the inward impulse and not merely on the outward act, 
the law should be written in the conscience and not merely 
in the Statute Book. Only Christianity, developed and applied 
in detail to industrial and social life, can keep that life in the 
channels of justice, and Christianity, as I have implied, has not 
yet had its chance. There is only one Church in the land which 
teaches with authority because with certainty, and hitherto 
her voice has not reached the ears of the multitude. Nor 
are others heard. Of the State Church, Mr. Chesterton 
lately said: ! 


Many of the social evils in this country are brought about, 
I consider, through the Church not being dogmatic or doctrinal 
enough. If the clergy simply stated in plain words some of 
the fundamental theories on which Christianity was built, then 
politics might very well be left alone. If once they made it as 
disgraceful for a min to cheat in business as it was to cheat at 
cards, and as disgraceful to run away from moral engagements 
and patriotic duty as to run away in battle, much would have 
been done. The Church should insist on a high and severe 
standard and should define that standard. 


But the State Church has no corporate consciousness of 
any such social mission. The State Church, so far from 
preaching Christianity, is conniving at its destruction in her 
midst. No English prelate has ever attempted to define with 
authority the Rights of the Worker. Yet the State has lately 
appealed for help and guidance to this and other Churches as 
well. Another man who fills the public eye even more com- 
pletely than Mr. Chesterton, I mean the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the course of an address at Cardiff on Decem- 
ber 30th, of last year, spoke strongly on the responsibility 
of the Church in this matter, a responsibility which he implied 
was not realized or acted upon. 


What is the function of the Church [he asked] in reference 
to social evils? . . . It is to create an atmosphere in which 
the rulers of this country, whether in the Legislature or in the 
municipalities, not only can engage in reforming these dire evils 


1 At the Caxton Hall, February 1. 
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but in which it will be impossible for them not to do so. How? 
First by rousing the national conscience to a knowledge of the 
existence of these evils, and afterwards to a sense of the nation’s 
‘esponsibilities for dealing with them. And the second way is 
by inculcating the necessary spirit of self-sacrifice without which 
it is impossible for any nation to deal with gigantic problems 
of this kind. . . . Let us say it is the business of the Churches 
to insist on the facts being known, upon‘every man realizing 
his own responsibility, upon every man realizing that he has got 
to sacrifice in order to help .. . . The great lesson of Chris- 
tianity is this: You cannot redeem those who are below except 
by the sacrifice of those who are above. 


To their honour be it said, individual Anglicans in this 
country have shown a constant and increasing zeal for social 


reform. Anglican prelates are found on numerous com- 
mittees for the improvement of industrial and social con- 
ditions. Anglican clergy are busy in the slums, and lay- 


workers support all manner of institutions for the relief and 
upraising of the submerged. But, as Mr. Chesterton says, 
that Church does not teach: it does not formulate an ethical 
standard as obligatory on the Christian. And with a like 
output of individual endeavour, there is a like absence of 
dogmatic assertion of Christian duty in the other Protestant 
sects What the ‘true Church has done, we shall presently 
consider: here let us glance for a moment at the work still 
to do. 

Mr. Lloyd George in the address above mentioned, stated 
on the authority of Mr. Rowntree that “ one-fourth of the 
population of this country, even in times of prosperity, were 
living under conditions of poverty,” and poverty he defined as 
lack of means to purchase the barest necessities of life for 
themselves and their children. A _ recent writer in the 
Catholic Times goes into more detail: 


It has been calculated that there are from ten to twelve 
millions of the population of the United Kingdom existing on 
wages of a pound a week for the whole family. Probably the 
amount is less than a pound; for present purposes let us 
call it more, say a guinea, and take the family at six, husband, 
wife, and four children. Let us reduce the guinea by four shil- 
lings for rent; that leaves seventeen shillings. Let us give three 
out of that sum for clothes, shoes, coal, subscriptions to clubs, 
and insurance for burial. We have fourteen shillings left to 
keep six people in food for seven days; that is, two shillings 
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per day. We work it out in pence, and we find that it comes 
to fourpence per person per day for food. And as even the 
little children will want three meals a day as well as father who 
works and mother who never rests, each meal can have spent 
on it only a fraction over one penny. How does such a house- 
hold manage? God and the poor people themselves alone know. 
But is it a living wage? 


When we reflect that the natural law demands and Chris- 
tianity promulgated in its very origin! that the first charge 
upon a country is the support of its inhabitants, it would seem 
that, in spite of vast material prosperity, we have not got far 
towards the Christian ideal. In fact, we have receded from 
it: there is a greater percentage of poverty now than when 
England was Catholic, and there is less security for labour. 
In a very true sense the misdeeds of the parents are being 
visited upon the children. Although the “classical” Political 
Economy of Smith and Mill, which used to be held in more 
reverence, and was certainly better obeyed than the Gospel, 
is now disproved and discredited in every detail, its melan- 
choly results are with us still in practice. Narrow self- 
interest still sways the relations between labour and capital ; 
privilege still seeks exemption from duty, power from respon- 
sibility. Un-Christian ethics have got embedded in our com- 
mercial codes. Usury and sweating are still flourishing, be- 
yond the reach of law. But at last we seem to have 
come to the turning of the ways. Labour is insurgent; labour 
knows its grievances and knows its power. It has political 
power and has had it for long, but political power is not all. 
The machinery of Parliamentary Government is so com- 
plicated and slow, that though it is democratic in theory, 
it is really bureaucratic in fact. The workers vote but do 
not rule. They can express their will only on vague and 
genera! issues, which are presented to them, not singly but in 
groups, and at long intervals. But their will cam be expressed 
with swift and unmistakable directness by refusal to work. 
Upon the labour of the masses, dull, hard, unremitting labour, 
the whole social fabric rests: if the masses choose, like Sam- 
son, to pull down those supports, the social fabric falls. And 
this they may do, even though, like Samson, they themselves 
are buried in the ruins. Strikes sporadic and sectional are 
the natural weapons of organized labour; they have their 


! 2 Tim. ii, 6. ‘* The worker on the land should be the first to partake of its 
fruits.”’ 
















































uses and their justification if the Clarion ideal represents the 
true spirit of modern industry. If the community does not 
treat its workers well, it cannot be surprised if those workers 
disregard its wider interests in pursuit of their own immedi- 
ate ones. But what of a strike which affects not merely the 
nation’s well-being, as did that of the transport workers, 
but the nation’s commercial existence, as does that of the 
miners? I have said that the true Church has a message 
of healing for all the social woes of the age, remedies which 
have not yet been tried on an extended scale, but which are 
infallible in their effects because prescribed by God Him- 
self. What has Christian teaching to say about the present 
crisis? 

The Church, as we all know, has no commission to dic- 
tate a solution of economic difficulties. Her function is more 
indirect. She can say what solutions are in principle wrong, 
and on the other hand can certify the morality of others. 
She lays down broad principles and, assuming the correct- 
ness of facts submitted, comes to hypothetical conclusions. 
Her teaching has happily become more clear and emphatic 
in our own day than ever before. It is voiced in considerable 
detail and in the most authoritative way by the Encyclicals 
of her supreme pastors, Leo XIII. and Pius X.,' it was ex- 
pounded here by Cardinal Manning with all the prestige of 
his high position and saintly character, it has been elaborated, 
applied, and defended by many Catholic writers in books 
and pamphlets, notably by the late C. S. Devas, whose Po/i- 
tical Economy, a most valuable asset for Catholic students, 
remains a clear and sure guide amidst all the welter of the 
English schools of economic thought, it has been, and is being, 
popularized amongst ourselves by the energetic propaganda of 
the Catholic Social Guild, encouraged and inspired by the 
Hierarchy, especially by his Eminence the Cardinal and the 
Bishops of Northampton and Salford. It cannot be said that 
the Catholic Church speaks no clear message to-day, both to 


1 It should not be forgotten, as it is apparently by some who speak of Pope 
Leo's doctrine as referring only to past conditions, that his successor has 
reiterated expressly all the chief points of that doctrine and on his own 
account has expounded and added to them. See C.T.S. pamphlets, Pope 
Pius X. on Social Reform, and Rome and the Social Question. 

2 As our readers know, few more potent ways of restoring the Christian 
spirit have been devised than the practice of making spiritual retreats, Formerly 
the privilege of the leisured, of late years the opportunity has been extended to 
the working-class as well, both men and women, and no better proof of the 
practical wisdom of the C.S.G. social endeavour is needed than its activity in 
organizing these retreats for its members and others. 
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the toilers and their employers. ‘‘ Wisdom preacheth 
abroad; she uttereth her voice in the streets,’ and the sum 
and substance, of course, of her teaching is the sentence from 
the Truth Eternal, placed at the head of this article—‘‘ Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”’ Justice, the giving to every- 
one of his due, is the crying need of the hour, the only way 
of securing in the gain of the whole community the true gain 
of each constituent part. The difficulty, of course, is to deter- 
mine the limits of individual rights and claims, necessitated 
by their union in one society. 

That problem has now to be thought out and, if need 
be, fought out under new conditions, viz., as between man 
and man, not as between a man and a mere human beast of 
burden, driven to toil by sheer necessity and ready to accept 
whatever is given to him. Many of the capitalist class 
have henceforward to recognize that in the labourer they 
are dealing with what may be called another form of 
capital, prior in existence to theirs and having at least equal 
claims. Muscular, manual, mental power,—strength, skill, 
and intelligence,—form the capital of the labourer, without 
which the money of the capitalist would only be so much 
dead metal. Hence the right of the worker to live by means 
of his capital has the same basis as the right of the capitalist 
to make profit by his. In Christian economics, thanks to 
Leo XIII., there is no better established doctrine than that 
of the “ Living Wage ’—the right of the labourer to such 
a return for his honest toil, reckoning both the work expended 
and the result, as shall enable him to live as a human being 
and a child of God should. To depress wages below this 
limit in order to enhance profits or to lower prices is, speak- 
ing generally, an unjust act. It is wages that should deter- 
mine both profit and price. But it is equally certain that the 
employer is also entitled to such a return for #7s contribution 
to the common product as will amount at least to a living profit. 
He is entitled to live by his capital, just as the labourer by his 
work. And in a conflict of necessities, his own need may 
take precedence of the labourer’s: hence, in certain circum- 
stances, no injustice is done by giving less than a living wage: 
the blame is due to abnormal economic conditions, and the 
remedy, if any, should be sought from the State. 

Again, the labour-capitalist is as free as the money- 
capitalist, as far as he himself is concerned and prior to any 
lawful contract, to withhold Ais capital from the task of pro- 
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duction. As a free individual, he is exposed to just the same 
stimulus to exertion as the other, viz., the pinch of necessity, 
although it reaches him sooner than it does the latter. But, 
of course, living in a society his individual rights are neces- 
sarily curtailed. If his culpable idleness injuriously affects 
those dependent on him, or throws him and his on the charity 
of others, then he comes under the law enunciated by St. Paul 
and never since repealed—*“ If a man work not, neither let 
him eat,” itself a restatement of the primal condemnation. 
It seems necessary to assert this personal liberty of the worker 
in view of the tone of certain papers in regard to this crisis, 
which speak as if the miners could be forced to work on the 
same grounds that the citizens in conscript countries are 
forced to join the army—Salus reipublice supremus lex. No 
doubt if the State were threatened by such a wanton and uni- 
versal paralysis of industry as would affect its existence, 
labour-conscription could be tried as a last desperate remedy, 
but in that case all classes, the wealthy as well as the poor, 
editors as well as tramps, should be liable to serve. Conscrip- 
tion cannot justly be confined to a class. 

But just because the labourer is a free man, the Church 
upholds the sanctity of free contracts, so long as the condi- 
tions which determined them are substantially unchanged. 
She has no sympathy with the ‘“ sympathetic strike,” if by 
this means workmen with no grievance of their own violate 
their contracts in order to help their fellows (however good 
the cause of the latter), unless those contracts were under- 
stood to be voidable in such circumstances. 

Further, the right of the workman to combine so as 
to secure observance of his just claims, is recognized by the 
Church as founded in natural justice. We have seen how 
tardily this right was recognized by the State, owing to the 
wrong-headed political economy which dominated politicians. 
But the right to combine is not ordinarily a duty: it implies 
also the right not to combine. Trade Unions are voluntary 
associations, and have chosen to remain so in order to enjoy 
greater legal freedom. If an individual, therefore, finds his 
interest in remaining independent of them, he is not vio- 
lating justice in any way and cannot justly be coerced. If 
the Unions were incorporated and made coextensive, as were 
the old gilds and as are the professions of law and medicine, 
with the trades they represent, the law could then insist that 
every labourer should belong to his union. 

The living wage, fair conditions of work, freedom to com- 
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bine, decent housing, reasonable recreation, leisure for self- 
development, mental and spiritual—for all these elements of 
the reign of justice the labourer may lawfully strive and the 
Church blesses his efforts. Organized labour, as we see, has 
the means of striving with effect. But it is on behalf of 
the vast army of unorganized workers that the Church speci- 
ally pleads. Unstrengthened by combination and imperfectly 
protected by the State, they are still the prey of the usuri- 
ous and avaricious, and only Christianity can help them. The 
blind forces of a civilization mainly material have taken away 
their Lord: He must be restored to them. Christ does not 
mislead the multitudes. But He must first come into the 
lives of the leisured and the educated, for it is the vices 
and idleness of the rich that cause much of the misery of the 
poor. Civilization can rise no higher than its ideals. 

In regard to the particular quarrel which is convulsing 
the industrial world, no one who has not an expert knowledge 
of the facts can profitably interfere. And the facts are much 
in dispute. Are the wages of the miners fair wages, consider- 
ing the dangers and inconveniences of their toil and its 
paramount importance to the community? Are the profits 
of the mine-owners exorbitant, considering the risks of their in- 
vested capital? One cannot determine from the contradictory 
statements put forward, still less, of course, from the informa- 
tion withheld. Yet on these points judgment must ultim- 
ately turn. If the miners are not getting a fair return for 
what they contribute they have a right to strike, however 
much the community is inconvenienced, for they are under 
no contract with the community. If the owners cannot raise 
wages and still make a fair profit, they on their side are not 
bound to conduct their business at a loss. In order that jus- 
tice may be done, truth must first be known, and truth can 
only be known by sworn examination, conducted by neutral 
investigators. We can only say in general, that the progres- 
sive recognition of the human prerogatives of the worker has 
never proved injurious to industry, and there is room for 
fuller recognition still. But there are limits on his side too: 
he too needs Christianity to teach him to be content with 
enough and to look beyond his own interests to those of his 
neighbour and of the State. We can hope for peace only 
by Christianizing all industrial relations, and expelling the 
last remains of that un-Christian system of economics which 
has brought us to this impasse. 


J. K. 
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MADAME CORENTINE. 
we 
CHAPTER IV. (concluded.) 


GUEN, with a picked crew from Perros and Lannion, had 
many a time rounded the Breton peninsula and passed the 
Race of Sein. He always looked longingly, a prayer in his 
heart, towards the flat island where the waves always seemed 
to scoop the sea into a trough. On fine days, when the 
fisher-folk made fires of seaweed in their fields, and thin 
spirals of smoke rose towards the pale sky, Guen would say 
to himself that his ancestors had done the like. The disciple 
of St. Corentin had sowed barley over the rocky soil, while 
his hymns mingled with the swell of the ocean and the cry 
of the birds. It was from thence that, having no ship, and 
wishing to reach the mainland, the Saint and his companions 
walked upon the water, in their white garments, like a flight 
of sea-mews following the crest of the waves. Guen was 
never tired of watching the place, and picturing the narrowest 
part of the Race they could have crossed. Perhaps he really 
was descended through some line of forgotten fisherman 
ancestors from the Count of Fragan who saw the town of 
Ys buried in the sea. The only clue to such a probability, 
the faintest shadow of resemblance to such a race, was in 
the personality of his second daughter, Marie-Anne, though 
she had remained a woman of the people. She still wore 
the national costume, and had the air and the housewifely 
proclivities of those who had been her schoolfellows. When 
her school-days were over she had not, like Corentine, asked 
for special lessons, she had never been fond of amusement 
nor bent on getting a husband. All the romance of her life 
was centred between Perros church and old Guen’s house. 
One day, towards her twentieth year, the captain of a 


1 Translated from the French of René Bazin, by L, M. Leggatt. 
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merchantman bound for long foreign service, had asked her 
to be his wife, and ever since her marriage her days had 
been divided between months of quiet waiting with her heart 
and thoughts at sea, and brief reunions of a few weeks at a 
time. She was just the ordinary wife of a sailor living in 
a town on the coast of Brittany. 

But there was something about her which distinguished 
her from other women. Her face was full of some strange 
charm, with its meek violet eyes and their hardly perceptible 
fair lashes and brows. Two great folds of golden hair came 
down under her lace cap; her mouth was rather wide, and her 
shoulders sloping ; above all, her skin was almost translucent, 
as if her pure soul was shining visibly through it, as in pictures 
of the saints. Those who saw her at prayer in Perros church 
were reminded of a figure on some antique fresco; she looked 
the embodiment of all the noblest memories of the past. 

Whatever else the legend had done, it had certainly given 
Captain Guen a certain status in Perros-Guirec. He was born 
in Lannion, it is true, and had lived there till his marriage ; 
but the barriers of even Breton prejudice may sometimes be 
shifted for a distance of a few miles, and Perros had adopted 
him as one of hersons. He was considered quite an authority 
on subjects connected with the sea. When a ship was over- 
due, the women of the place, and sometimes even the Syn- 
dic, would come and consult him. 

“ Captain,” they would say, “the Marie ought to have 
arrived from Christiania last week, and she isn’t signalled 
yet.” 

And he would always find reassuring explanations: delays 
at small ports, damages to be overhauled on one or other of 
the islands, or certain currents which would impede a ship 
in her course. It was only because he had not cared to stand 
for election that Guen was not a member of Perros Town 
Council. 

Just at this time there were no news of Za Jeanne of Lan- 
nion, the fine merchantman under the command of his son-in- 
law, and he was explaining the reason to himself with approv- 
ing nods of the head. Suddenly he heard the clatter of shoes 
on the pavement of the courtyard. He listened intently, and 
distinguished Marie-Anne’s heavy footfall, and several voices 
speaking in a low voice. What was it? Could it possibly 
ar . 

Guen got up, and putting down his pipe, opened the door. 
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“ Father, it’s Corentine!”’ said a voice, “ Grandfather, 
it’s Simone!” cried another,—and before he could collect 
himself two arms were thrown round his neck, and he felt 
cool lips, the fold of a lifted veil, and the crush of satin rib- 
bon pressing against his tanned cheek. 

“ How are you, father?”’ 

He answered nothing, but pressed his daughter so hard 
against his heart, that for a second she was lifted off her 
feet. Then he unloosed his grasp, and stepped back, screw- 
ing up his eyes as if watching the new rigging of a ship. 

‘“ Not a bit changed,” he said. .“ Just the same. 

And now let’s have a look at the other!”’ es 

Simone hung back, a little behind her mother, feeling 
rather awkward. The half-opened door let in a flood of light 
on the tall young girl; her rosy, English-looking face was 
half-serious and half-smiling in astonishment. The Captain 
looked her over from head to ‘heel, taking in the black felt 
hat, the white travelling veil, and the dust-cloak, a totally 
unknown garment to him. He could not trace anything of 
the Guen family in her, and Seemed quite out of counten- 
ance 

“Faith, I shouldn’t have owned the child if I'd met her 
in the street, Corentine,” he remarked. . . .. “ But she 
looks well, and how tall she’s grown!” 

“1 should think so, since you saw me last! Aren't you 
going to kiss me, Grandfather?” 

She came straight up to him and held up her face. 

“You know it was I who insisted on coming, Grand- 
father,” she remarked calmly. 

* What are you talking about, Simone?” 

“You can’t deny it, Mama, and I was so grateful to you 
for consenting. Yes, Grandfather, I am pleased to be here. 
I feel so at home.” 

“ That’s hardly possible, child.” 

“But I am. I remember the two jolly engravings of 
brigs upstairs, too. . . . . Don’t think of me as a ‘ young 
lady,’ . . . . I can tell you I’m not one. To prove it ['ll 
help Aunt Marie-Anne get dinner, if she'll let me.” 

She had already pulled out her hat-pin and hung her hat 
on an anchor fastened to one of the walls. The Captain 
followed her with his eyes, pleased in reality with her man- 
ner, but not quite decided in his mind about her. 

“As you please,” he said. ‘“ Poor Marie-Anne is not up 
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to much, and she'll be glad of a little help. You come up- 
stairs with me, Corentine, and I'll show you where you are to 
sleep.” 

The Captain preceded his daughter up the wooden stair- 
case, an old relic of Breton architecture, with twisted columns 
on the narrow landings. 

*“ You must excuse Simone, father,” whispered Corentine, 
“I’ve rather spoilt her. . . . . You know she has been so 
much alone with me. 

“Spoilt her, have you? Well,I don’t know anything 
about that,” said the old sailor out loud, “ she hasn’t said any 
harm that I cansee. . . . . Of course she doesn’t take after 
our side of the family, that’s quite clear.” 

*“ Yes, I think Bs 

“It’s not the girl’s fault, Corentine. . . . . Besides, he 
had his good qualities, too, when all’s saidand done. Perhaps 
nothing would have gone amiss if it hadn’t been for Madame 
Jeanne.”’ 

The husband’s name did not pass between them, but 
Madame Corentine seemed impatient at the mere thought of 
his living so near. 

On the top landing were doors opening respectively into 
Marie-Anne’s room and her father’s. Corentine hurried into 
the latter. 

““ How nicely you've arranged it for us!” she said—which 
was quite true. Everything was shining with polish and soap, 
and the old walnut-wood bed with its trefoil carvings and 
embroidered sheets gave out a sweet breath of verbena. - On 
the chimney-piece two pink-lipped Indian shells filled with 
the tiny bell-like blossoms of white heather, stood on 
either side of a branch of coral under a glass shade. On the 
walls were the Captain’s telescope, hanging from two nails, 
his framed commission, and coloured engravings of a brig 
and a schooner, formerly commanded by him, drawn with 
the greatest technical accuracy sailing over a sea of neat green 
and blue waves painted in even stripes. Through the thick 
but dazzingly clean window, adorned outside with a pot of 
geraniums and a convolvulus fluttering in the wind round a 
string, could be seen the magnificent roadstead between the 
curves of the hills, where fisher folk plied their trade, and 
retired sea-captains enjoyed their leisure. 

“ This is better than Jersey, eh?’’ asked Guen, noticing 
that his daughter was gazing out to sea with a rather wistful 
explession. 
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* Oh, yes!”’ she answered, coming out of her reverie and 
shaking the black tips in her hat,—*‘ much better.” 

“We only want Sullian now.” 

‘““ Whereabouts is he?”’ 

‘“* At Bilbao, taking in cargo for the return journey. If 
you stay any time you will probably see him. We are expect- 
ing news ; you may imagine how anxious he is to get back.” 

“He will want to kiss his baby. . . . Poor Marie-Anne!” 

Guen smiled. “ It will be a boy. . . . Fancy, if my 
son-in-law Sullian were here, we should be “ 

He was just going to say “ a complete family party,” but 
he remembered his other son-in-law, and was silent. Poor 
old Guen blushed; free and frank of speech, he was not 
accustomed to keep anything back. 

Corentine affected not to understand. ‘‘ We shall be most 
comfortable, father,” she remarked; “ now show me Marie- 
Anne’s room.” 

A few hours later they were all dining in the low-roofed 
room, at the round table which had never been used With a leaf. 
The four places were laid on a fine linen tablecloth, ironed 
by the best washerwoman in the place. Corentine sat opposite 
Guen, and Simone and Marie-Anne on either side. The party 
exchanged the happy glances and disjointed remarks which 
always pass between people who have not met for some time. 
They touched on all sorts of subjects, so as to take up the 
thread of the past and put each other thoroughly at ease. The 
Captain had the most to say. He told fishing stories, gave 
them local news, and grew rejuvenated in recalling the past. 
It was quite in his old manner that he turned to his elder 
daughter, calling her “ petite Corentine * and praising their 
native Brittany. Corentine in her own way felt happy at 
home. After the constant strain of keeping up appearances, 
and the effort to appear different from her real self, it was 
an intense relief to be quite natural, and to feel that she was 
not being watched and gossipped over, as at Jersey, by those 
who knew nothing really of her inner life. 

Sullian’s name was often mentioned, and each time 
Marie-Anne smiled with an expression of infinite gravity and 
sweetness, which made her look more than ever like a saint's 
statue in its niche, or one of the women of pure Celtic race 
to be found in obscure Breton villages. 

But conversation never flagged between Simone and the 
Captain. The young girl was anxious to hear every detail 
about Perros, where she was a complete stranger, having only 
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had brief glimpses of the place as a little child. Besides 
which, she perceived that she was rapidly attracting and 
fascinating her grandfather. 

‘We'll go and see the church to-morrow, grandfather, 
won't we?”’ 

“ Yes, my darling.” 

“And the beach at Trestrao?”’ 

Certainly.” 

‘“ At the point below the Castle, where you were upset?” 

‘“* IT should rather think so!” 

‘“ And then we’ll go to Ploumanac’h where the waves come 
up over the lighthouse, and to Tregastel too. Grandfather, 
we must make Mama come with us to the ‘ Pardon’ at La 
Clarté. It’s soon, isn’t it?”’ 

“ On the fifteenth of August.” 

“Oh, she’ll come! Look, she’s longing to say yes. 

She'll come, and in the baker’s cart, too; I don't 
want any carriage, I want to do exactly what Mama did when 
she was my age hy 

That evening the Captain’s house, Shuttered close and 
tight to keep out the wind and curious eyes, was like some 
snug little island where a party of travellers have collected 
together to get away from the rest of the world. So far, 
nothing sad in their recollections of the past had had time to 
check this sudden ebullition of domestic happiness. Old 
Guen was beaming. 

Late that night, when the others were all in bed, he care- 
fully undid the door and slipped out, to stride up and down 
the jetty listening to the soothing sound of the waves. He 
recognized his boat in the darkness, and for the first time for 
many a long day, did not plan to go fishing next morning. 
The happiness of reunion filled his heart and shut out every- 
thing else. He looked at the light in the travellers’ window, 
and felt they were thinking the same. Marie-Anne was 
dreaming in her loneliness of foreign ports ; trying to imagine 
towns unlike Perros, because her husband was away. She 
missed Sullian, and was only half alive without him. But 
to-night she felt calm and trustful, as if the joy all around her 
was lulling her to rest. 


CHAPTER V. 


On August 14th, the bells of La Clarté had rung to 
announce the “ Pardon ” of the next day. They sent out peal 
after peal from the granite belfry, which soars to the sky 
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from the rocky incline between Perros beach and the hills. 
A few persons, mostly young, had already assembled in the 
bare little village for Ze Feu de l’Assomption. The priest, 
following the ancient custom, came in procession to bless and 
set fire to the bonfire of faggots and brushwood piled up a 
little farther down at the foot of a Calvary. Those at sea or 
on land could see the flames for miles round. Lines of sparks 
floated in the sky long after the fire was extinguished, trailing 
in and out among the stars; and Madame Corentine, standing 
dumb behind the others on the cliff at Perros, remembered 
the young men leaping over the flaming logs, carrying burning 
cinders away on their heels to show the village girls how 
brave they were. She remembered the zaivefé of betrothed 
couples walking hand in hand round the bonfire, announcing 
on this vigil night to friends and neighbours courtships long 
hidden among the leafy byeways and rocky mountain paths 
of Brittany. The bells rang a final peal and were silent. 
With complete darkness the lovers had departed, and for 
hours there had been no lights anywhere among the huge 
castellated rocks of the coast, except in the little lighthouse 
of Ploumanac’h. All was silent, save for the ceaseless rolling 
of the waves over the shingle, and the whistling of the wind 
above the cliffs. Man seems but a small thing in the immen- 
sity of night. 

Many had started on their way, for people come from five 
or six miles off, or even farther, to the “ Pardon” of La 
Clarté. Among the grassy ravines, by the borders of brooks 
still overhung with light vapour, farmer folk were waking, 
cattle in the pastures sent up a fresh smell of trodden mint 
plants and river-iris, boys were feeding sleepy horses who 
stood on three legs, their listless heads drooping over the 
manger, the cottages at Tregastel, L’ Ile Grande and Pleumeur, 
and along the whole coast, were all awake and excited by the 
same impetus. Fishermen were out even earlier than usual, 
and they had got up to make fresh hot tea, as when the tide 
is in and they expect a great haul. 

“Is it time to start yet, master?’’ voices would murmur 
in the darkness. 

“ Yes, it’s two hours to daybreak now.” 

A man would open a cottage door and study the clouds 
drifting over the sky, still almost in total darkness, and come 
back having discovered the correct time by some mysterious 
means. 

“It’s time to start now.’ 


’ 
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The Guens were getting ready too, for though they had 
not far to go, Madame Corentine would start in the dark to 
avoid the gossip of friends and neighbours by day. She had 
already caught whispers of the old scandal as she passed 
open house-doors, and had decided to show herself as little 
as possible in Perros. So she was dressing now by the light 
of a tiny oil lamp lent by her father, the house only possessing 
one. She could hear Simone moving about in the next room, 
and Marie-Anne making pious requests in a Slow drowsy voice. 

“ You'll pray for me?” 

“Yes, Aunt.” 

“And for Sullian at sea?” 

** Yes.” 

“ And for the little baby that’s coming?”’ 

“ Of course I will!” 

Marie-Anne said something more, but the murmur was 
too low to be overheard in the next room. Madame Corentine 
looked through the crack of the half-opened door, and saw 
Simone before the mirror, making her affirmative answers 
with great earnestness and deliberation. 

Wher they had all gone, Marie-Anne went downstairs in 
her night-gown to bolt and bar the door; then feeling cold 
and rather nervous in the deserted house, she went back to 
bed. Her room was in total darkness. The wind shook the 
slates on the penthouse roof below, and rattled the shutters 
that were now admitting the first pale shafts of daylight. 
The tide was rising. She turned to the wall and closed her 
eyes. Up till now the voices and footsteps of her father, 
Corentine, and Simone had drowned the noise of the sea, but 
now it resounded through the silent town, and she seemed 
to hear mournful sighing echoes from every beach and danger- 
ous reef along the coast. When Marie-Anne was a child the 
sea had always attracted and interested her. She would spend 
long summer afternoons, her hair tangled over her eyes, lying 
on her stomach on the cliff, watching the waves roll and the 
spray fly into the air, as friendly as were all the other little 
girls along the coast, with the mighty element which might one 
day widow them. She would run barefoot over the shingle, 
after storms, looking for shells, and picking up things she 
threw away, tin cans, bottles and floating spars of wood covered 
with minute organisms bred in the water. When a tempest 
got up in the night she would lie awake in her bed, enjoying 
her fears, because father was there at the opposite end of 
the room, and he would comfort and reassure her. She would 
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beach in one sonorous hymn. 
But now she shrank in horror from the sound. 


CHAPTER VI. 


over the sands of Trestrao in pale green curves. 





never walk along the cliff, and the wind terrified her. 
knew that the sea carries men away, separates husband and 
wife, breaks hearts. She tried not to look at the widows of 
Perros, they made her think. She knew the long suspense, 
the anxiety of delayed letters, the agony of forcing her poor 
mind for hours together to other subjects, because all was a 
blank when she tried to picture the ship, the loved one, or 
the port whither he was bound. But the night was the worst 
time, when the sea was in tumult as now, and Marie-Anne 
fancied someone was calling her. It is he, far away, hidden 
in the infinite distance of fog and foam. “ Marie-Anne! 
Marie-Anne!” he cries . . . . She awakes with outstretched 
arms. Oh! how she hates the sea! On the morning of the 
“Pardon ” the sea had been singing her wicked song, and 
Marie-Anne lay with her head hidden, trying not to think. 
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lie with the sheet over her head listening to the great song of 
the Breton coast, the wild music which echoes from every 


She would 


She 


The three travellers had gone up the steep road from the 
village, past the church and the Erskine cross on the right, 
and were on the road which goes round the crest of the hills 
above the beach of Trestrao. The horse, a sorry-looking 
white nag, so skinny that when he drew the baker’s cart full 
of bread, he looked as if a breath would blow him away, was 
trotting resolutely along between the shafts of the trap; the 
Captain and Simone were in front, and Madame Corentine 
behind on a camp stool. It was the grey, cheerless hour 
before the dawn and already there were signs that the day 
would not be fine. The wind was blowing steadily from the 
West, driving the mist along, not as fog is gradually lifted 
and dissolved by the rising sun, but in a dank, heavy mass, 
covering the ground for miles round. The whole country- 
side looked dim, as if heavy with damp and slumber. 
horizon had shrunk to the two points nearest the cliffs. 
sea was colourless, except where the waves slowly rolled in 


The 


The 


“ This is like Norwegian weather,” remarked the Captain. 
The two women were silent with cold. Their eyes, tired 
of seeing nothing but dreary vapour, continually returned to 
the object facing them, the steeple of La Clarté chapel, which 
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rose sharp and straight from a platform of bare rock. As 
they came nearer, voices and steps could be heard rising from 
the mist-drowned valleys below. The furze-bushes on either 
side of the road parted from time to time to allow a cart to 
pass. Groups of pilgrims turned into the high road from the 
tortuous paths bordered with piled-up stones, which divide 
the fields; others came along the cliffs. Simone watched 
with curious eyes the peasants they left behind on foot, but 
her mother averted her head lest she should see recognition 
in their faces or hear them whisper: “ There, that’s Guen’s 
daughter, the one who left her husband at Lannion. 
Look! ... Look! .. . There she is! 

The murmur of voices grew in the distance. The horse 
of his own accord slackened his pace and began slowly to 
climb the pebbly incline. Guen put on his responsible pilot 
expression, narrowing his eyes, looking neither to right nor 
left, and trying to keep the cart clear of the fast-thickening 
crowc beside the wheels. A few wretched-looking thatched 
cottages hidden away in the shadow of the great round lichen- 
covered rocks, composed the poverty-stricken village. In the 
midst rose the little granite nave with its Gothic arches and 
openwork coping; the belfry amidst its surrounding pierced 
stone-work, looking like a church candle in a lace-paper 
holder. The darkness was lifting. A faint band of rose- 
pink, veiled in fog, showed on the horizon of Perros, behind 
the pilgrims. It was the dawn. The distant moan of the 
sea grew louder. Gulls sailed across the sea. The bell rang 
for the first Mass. Owing to the quantities of men who 
refused to make way for him, Guen with difficulty went round 
the low wall which surrounded the church. Considering their 
numbers they were fairly quiet. Mostly fishermen or peasants 
from adjoining villages, they all wore dark clothes, and had 
the same type of angular figure and wrinkled face. Even on 
a holiday they kept their cold, fixed expression, as of men 
who are accustomed to watch the sea for hours, on the look- 
out for possible dangers. 

Or every doorstep and pathway beggars were imploring 
alms in a guttural dialect. Groups of them hung round the 
openings in the churchyard wall, lamentable objects, furiously 
vying with each other who should show the pilgrims the most 
horrible wounds and leprous disfigurements. Idiots wearing 
women’s petticoats were revolving round their sticks. Hurdy- 
gurdy players were grinding out lugubrious tunes. And at 
the further end of the green, all down the slope leading to 
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Ploumanac’h, were strolling vendors of eatables setting out 
trestle tables with piles of flabby rolls, half-baked cakes and 
figures made of bruised but unripe pears and plums. A few 
white caps were to be seen here and there among this dreary 
section of the crowd, but most of the coifs were in the church. 

Guen unharnessed the horse in a neighbouring field, 
already uncomfortably crowded with carts, upturned barrows 
with empty shafts in the air, and horses tethered to the gorse- 
hedges. Then he followed Corentine and Simone into church. 

The morning passed as all other mornings of “ Par- 
dons,” when the pilgrims are Bretons. After wandering 
all round the place and the houses, looking at the costumes 
and the stalls at the fair, and lunching in a room of which 
the background was a slab of rock, the two women left the 
Captain to talk to old acquaintances who kept coming up to 
speak to him, and sat down some distance off, on a little wall 
from whence they could see the procession when it came 
down the slope. The mist was still drifting inland. They 
could see the sea like a strip of burnished metal, beyond the 
dim, confused mass of rocks. Even the rosy tip of Plou- 
manac’h Point looked grey. At their feet lay the desolate 
valley, ploughed into ravines where the sea had once been; 
glimpses of moorland and wretched thatched hovels within 
stone walls, the rising road and just at the foot of the cliff, 
the Calvary, still black with the smoke of yesterday's bonfire. 
They sat on a long while, exchanging a few words now and 
then, depressed by the cheerleSs landscape and the dull sky. 

But presently there came an influx of pilgrims and 
spectators from the right. The grass was now completely 
covered, and only a moving mass of black hats and white 
caps could be seen. Strangers, lost in this tide of humanity, 
opened sun-shades and tried to make their way out. Tall 
Breton lads, head and shoulders above the crowd, pushed 
their way through, on their faces the stolid smile of 
brute force. At last the bells were heard above the blast 
of trumpets from the Seminary of Tréguier, announcing the 
procession. On it came, cleaving a way between the dark 
masses of people, headed by a silver cross hung with little 
bells ringing a tiny peal; then followed boys and girls from 
different villages in badges and sashes, boys from training 
ships wearing blue jerseys and open collars, and carrying three 
models of ships which hang from a cord in front of the altar 
all the year round. As the girls passed, Simone, rather against 
her mother’s will, joined their ranks and walked with them 
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down the slope. The mother was left alone. Then came 
the young married women, walking two abreast, their faces 
still retaining the pure expression of their maidenhood. They 
carry in one hand a lighted taper, and in the other a white or 
grey bundle containing the new-born babe consecrated to Our 
Lady of Hope} whose statue is borne along in front of them. 
Behind walk the widows, no longer wearing the coloured shawl 
nor the pin which, holds up the lappets of their coif; its two 
muslin wings hang down on their shoulders. One day is 
enough to revive the hard, defiant look of their race. Some 
are still quite young. Slowly they descend, impelled by the 
long black line of men, followed by banners, music, and chant- 
ing priests. The procession has stretched its full length down 
the slope, and is losing itself in the misty distance below. 
The wind waving among white caps, sashes, badges, coloured 
aprons and muslin caps, stirs them into a foam frothing on 
either side of the roadway. 

Madame Corentine watched the procession as long as she 
could distinguish Simone’s black felt hat and floating veil. 
When nothing could be seen but a vague mass undulating 
round the Calvary, she turned to look at the groups of sea- 
side visitors stationed one above the other on the little stone 
hedges across the road. Some were seated a good way behind 
her up the slope, and as her eyes gradually travelled upwards 
she began to feel a vague sense of alarm. Directly her 
daughter left her she had a presentiment she should see Aim 
again, among the crowd. Naturally he would not often go to 
a Féte, but he would be sure not to miss Lannion. She began 
to feel certain they would meet. 

And she was right. Almost facing her, separated from 
her by about twenty of the devout laity who were following 
the clergy in irregular ranks, was Guillaume L’Héréec, her 
husband. She stooped instinctively that the stream of people 
might hide her. It was ten years since she had seen him. 
There he stood, leaning against a smooth rock, a little behind 
a young woman whom she did not recognize, and a stranger 
in a white Tam-o’-shanter, who was drawing rapidly in his 
sketch-book. Guillaume seemed looking towards Plou- 
manac’h. He was much changed, though not exactly in the 
sense of having aged; his square beard (worn a little longer 
than in old days), was still almost black. He had grown 
stouter, but it was his expression that had so completely 
altered; he had lost all his youth, all the fire in his glance, 
and his energy had turned to doggedness. His face was the 
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face of a man who feels life a burden, and knows that for 
some sorrows there is no respite. 

At first Corentine was touched; she was not prepared for 
what she saw. She could not take her eyes off the man she 
had first loved and then hated; she gazed at him in pitying 
astonishment. 

The young woman in front of him was now standing on a 
chair, applauding the procession daintily with slight taps of 
her fingers, as if she were at a play. She leaned back to say 
a ‘word or two over her shoulder to M. L’Héréec, but he only 
smiled faintly and again became absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of some object in the distance on the slope. 

Suddenly Madame Corentine realized that her husband 
had seen Simone, and was watching her. He had come for 
her! He was waiting for her to pass him again, to recognize 
her, to speak to her, to carry her off! Ancient jealousies awoke 
in her with redoubled force, and in a second all her new-born 
pity was dead. He was once more the enemy, and she a 
prisoner among the crowd. Her excited imagination made 
her believe it treachery on her husband’s part to come to 
La Clarté. She told herself he was a coward, forgetting 
that she had come to Perros with the express intention of 
letting Simone spend a few days with him. The fact that 
this meeting had not been arranged by her, with the choice 
of time and place, exasperated Corentine. She would prevent 
it; any public scandal would be better than weak submission. 
She began to tremble, and nearly cried out in her agitation, 
as her daughter returned among the girls now ascending the 
slope. Simone, with radiant face and eyes raised to Heaven, 
was singing a Breton hymn as she drew near her mother. 
L’Héréec followed her with his eyes,—Corentine noticed that 
he turned white and took a step forward. For a moment the 
blood stood still in Madame L’Héréec’s veins. Simone ad- 
vanced, unconscious of anything around her. Then she looked 
for her mother, and intending to start again with the pro- 
cession, exclaimed, “‘ It was a good thing we came, mother!” 
But the mother stretched out her arm and violently drew the 
girl to her. ‘* Come with me, come!” she exclaimed. 

‘“ Where?” 

“ Come, quickly!” 

The spectators drew back to let the young girl pass. 

“I feel ill!’ said Madame Corentine, drawing her away. 
“Come. . . . I must get indoors.” 

She threaded her way among the groups round her, neither 
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looking up nor relaxing her trembling grasp of Simone’s hand. 
She shook with terror at the sound of an angry man’s voice, 
but it was only that of an itinerant vendor whose trestle-table 
had been overturned. 

The little inn where they had all arranged to meet was at 
the north end of the green. 

‘““ Come in,” said Madame Corentine, “ go into the little 
room on the other side, it is more comfortable. . . . Put 
on your cloak. . . . We'll get home. ' 

She herself remained standing by the door, now and then 
casting a glance at the few men who stood near. The one 
she dreaded to see was not amongst them. The only person 
she recognized was Guen, calmly talking to the other old 
sailors of his acquaintance. She said a few words to him 
which made him start off directly towards the field near by, 
nodding his head in affirmation. Poor old Captain Guen in 
his twenty years of married life had come across nothing so 
sad as this ever-recurring war between husband and wife. 
It seemed a terrible thing to be hurrying his daughter away 
for fear of his son-in-law, and his grand-daughter for fear 
of her father! He felt inclined to curse the é/e of Lannion 
for disturbing them after fifteen years. 

The bells were ringing a joyous peal for the return of the 
Seminarists to their chapel, when Guen’s cart started on the 
return journey. He drove round the outskirts of the village. 
The two women were silent. Simone asked no more ques- 
tions; she had guessed at the state of things. She felt that 
her parents were disputing the possession of her, and she sut- 
fered as she had so often suffered at Jersey, but more bitterly. 
In addition she felt deep regret at not having seen her father, 
and that he should have only caught a glimpse of her happily 
singing, while perhaps his own eyes were full of tears. Per- 
haps he had thought her too light-hearted and thoughtless! 
Was it wrong to have seemed so cheerful when even uncon- 
sciously in his presence. 

The Captain tried to cause a diversion and amuse his two 
companions, by telling them stories of Trébeurden and Pleu- 
meur which he had just heard. But he found no response. 
They were ali longing to get home. The two women, wrapped 
up in their long cloaks, the hoods drawn forward to protect 
them against the wind which had now risen to a gale, refused 
to look at the road, or the people, and took no further in- 
terest in anything. 

(To be continued.) 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
‘*Futurist’’ Art. 


The Impressionists (a critic equivalently told us), had to 
be seen to be believed: the Futurists have to be believed 
long before they can be seen. Few enough of the onlookers, 
indeed, seemed to see much in the explosion of strident colour 
still scandalizing Sackville Street, W. 

Yet a notion would fain harmonize that hullabaloo. The 
Futurist would state it thus: I will paint the whole content 
of my consciousness, nay, of my memory and sub-conscious- 
ness. An example. I am standing at a window: a woman 
passes, momentarily blotting out the landscape. Yet not for 
a moment do I forget it. Therefore in my picture the land- 
scape must not lapse, and the head shall be transparent. 

Again, I stand upon my balcony, and see the street. I 
am aware, doubtless, of the dull facades that front me. But 
I may know that in the house opposite is an eccentric and 
violent wall-paper. Well, that consciousness dominates the 
thin fagade-impression: in the picture, the wall-paper must 
flicker through on to the outward wall. Again, | am aware 
of balconies to right and left, though I scarcely see them. 
They must bow round, therefore, and peer into my picture. 
I vaguely admit a consciousness of actual passers-by. Elusive 
arms and boots and hats shall dapple my canvas. But the 
unforgettable passing of a cavalry regiment yesterday is still 
a vivid presence. The flashing accoutrements, the pennons, 
the bugles, must co-exist with, nay, super-exist the arms and 
hats and boots. Why! I am aware, subconsciously of my own 
house’s front, which essentially I cannot see: it, too, must 
logically have part in my picture. 

A subtler example, for it includes more motion. I am in 
a motor-bus. Various levels of vision claim attention. The 
travellers vis-a-vis; the pavement; the houses. [ntermit- 
tently, fragmentarily, I am aware of my fellow-travellers’ 
forms, as in an ill-worked cinematograph. Chips of their per- 
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sons, no more, and only part-opaque, may obstruct the further 
planes. On the pavement, a brilliant pillar-box-sensation 
strikes me swiftly, and clings long: a vulgar lamp-post solicits 
me half-heartedly, and is quick to fade. In the picture the 
pillar-box will strain forward beyond itself; the lamp-post, 
really behind it, will appear not only to follow it, but to lean 
back into a quick forgetfulness. And the houses? Ah, here 
above all, it is the constructive intellect which alone synthes- 
izes them into a coherent and rectangular scheme. What do I 
see, from the complex motion of my jolting, swaying, travel- 
ling motor-bus? Why, waving roofs, toppling walls, windows 
without sills, doors without lintels. This terrific chaos must 
be textually reproduced in what I paint. 

Thus a further principle. Not a static construction of 
intellect is to be painted, but the /orce-values of all my leveis 
of sensitive cognition as yet unsynthesized. 

Nor is this just impressionism, though there are one or 
two impressionist, as there are one or two cubist, pictures 
among these thirty-four. For example, a train speeds by me: 
the familiar funnel, the steam-dome, the sun-fired number of 
the engine reach me, and a few of its horizontal lines, but cer- 
tainly not its wheels, its whistle. A stream of lighted win- 
dows passes me, each bright impression overlapping the 
preceding impression before I have done with it, and being 
itself overlapped. Writhing rails, tortured telegraph-wires 
confuse me, nor can I shake off the roar of a tunnel and the 
rattle of a bridge, which must blacken and dislocate my draw- 
ing. And with it all, I cannot forget a face, anguished and 
pale, I once caught for a phantom-moment on a departure 
platform: it floats upon my picture. 

Wide doors are flung open into a restaurant. “Laughter!” 
Here the impression trembles idea-wards. What I have really 
seen, explicitly, is a single woman’s face. It shall grin there, 
in detail, centrally. A man was laughing with her; but no 
more reached me than his collar, his tossing shirt-front. No 
more shall reach my canvas. Eyes, hands, anything that 
twinkles with motion or light and therefore twitches my 
awareness, shall make my picture’s surface. Torrential rays 
pour from electric bulbs on the remote levels, where | shall 
certainly have noted tables, tables . . . but only their sharp 
white corners, rarely their contour, never their feet: on them 
champagne-bottles may have reared, successfully, their black 
and golden necks. But the undistinguished salt-cellars and 
cutlery add merely a formless silver sparkle to the “laughter.” 
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But zo idea is “ pure.” You cry suddenly to me, * Pro- 
gress!"’ What images obsess me? Perhaps a chariot at speed, 
a motor-car, a tortoise. But not the horses’ fetlocks, the 
motor’s wheels, the tortoise’s toes—which I neither see nor 
accurately know. A tawny flare of speed, or a starlike grey, 
or a shadow, replace them for the Futurists. But there may 
rise also the impression of “ Progress,’ as a city spired with 
chimneys, manifold with workers: also, the worthy magazine 
called Progress, and the vision of a lady-worker I may know ; 
and, of her, more vividly than her face, the eight pheasants 
and the peacock she wore upon her hat. Zx/fin, the sheer 
letters progress may float before me. But none of this 
may be omitted from my truthful picture. 

Truthful, for it includes. Another may be truthful by 
omission. For take the memory of a dancer! What do | 
remember? A complete photograph? a petrifaction? Of 
course not. But a position: a smile: a neck: several dresses: 
various distances. No image is adequate ; the very fragments 
come from different movements, existed in different planes. 
Let my picture reflect them all, as splinters, dédris of fact. 

And last, the all-but irrational, not wo//y arbitrary sym- 
bol. It was easily admitted to me, once, that the straight 
folds of an angel's robe expressed purity and peace. Indeed? 
cries the Futurist. Straight perpendiculars express purity 
and peace? On this pure and peaceful picture of mine, | 
shall accordingly score straight green lines, a sensation 
generated by the idea it connotes and promotes. Across this 
portrayal of adieux, Melancholy shall droop grey curves, and 
sobbing blots of black shall shake its quietude. Redellion? 
a crimson wedge, discernible as infuriated men, shall hurl 
itself against stupid houses all of a static blue: but it shall 
be preceded by its symbol, its spirit and quintessence, felt as 
fiery angles, impinging on the walls. And the walls, estab- 
lished order “‘taken in the wind,” so to say,—ah! /¢heir per- 
spective is no more what it was. They are tilted; off the rebels’ 
axis. Two simultaneous mental attitudes are then required 
in him who would wholly grasp this vision of anarchy and 
order. 

Artistically, these pictures will produce different plea- 
sures and distastes. We liked 7he Rising City: 4 Swim was 
pleasant: Zhe Milliner amusing: some (e.g., 7he Motion of 
Moonlight) seemed, to our obtuseness, idiotic: others (7'he 
Memory of a Night: Tina's Hair: A modern /dol), rather 
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Satanic. Ethically, revolt for the sake of revolt is silly, and 
we need not talk about it. Psychologically, there seemed to 
be two opposite results. First, the static has, after all, some 
value. It is the madman who cannot correlate, construct, 
synthesize impressions. It is in the paintings of degenerates 
and. lunatics, or at least in the phantoms of a nightmare, that 
levels are lost, order non-existent, fragments separate yet 
treated as totalities, the transient checked and made final. 
Deliberately, then, to induce this condition of mind, is to 
elect insanity; to stereotype it, is to divest oneself of the 
force that completes humanity. And incidentally it becomes 
bad art. For we cannot but look at a picture (especially a 
large one) in some detail, slowly, part after part, statically 
because analytically. Futurist pictures cannot ever repro- 
duce our hurtling streams of consciousness. 

But there is another lesson for the analytical philosopher, 
the man who would arrange his series of separate sensations, 
exclusive memories, impermeably isolated ideas, and then, at 
most, make a mosaic of them. For not only do our ideas 
solidify, eternalize, neglect, remodel, add to, and construct, 
the shifting and often useless or meaningless sensation-data, 
but the ideas correct one another, interpenetrate, enrich, give 
souls to one another, and dynamically expand and are trans- 
muted from plane to plane of representation; nay, better, 
of existence. No science, no history, no philosophy or 
theology, is failing to reflect on this, and allow to it a place 
within its system. 

But having got to this point where the plain of plati- 
tude had reached to a clift-verge of heterodoxy, we left the 
Sackville gallery, to drink strong coffee at the neighbouring 


Kardomah.! * 
N. K. 


The Damnation of Infants. 


UNDEF the above shocking title a discussion has recently 
taken place in the Spectator on the Calvinistic doctrine which 
consigns to eternal torment the “ unelect ” infant, albeit per- 
sonally guiltless of any fault and whether or not it has been 


1 We have intended to speak exclusively of the pictures in the Sackville 
Street exhibition, and of the theory which seems to us to explain them. We 
have said nothing, nor implied any approval, of the Futurists’ theory as 
explained by themselves, nor of their ethical system, nor of their militarism 
nor of their manifestoes, and least of all of Signor Marinetti's poetry and novel. 
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baptized. How a man who so blasphemed the divine goodness 
as to assert that God punishes in His creatures the evil of which 
He Himself is the sole cause, could win and keep the venera- 
tion of his fellows is even more astonishing than that the 
gross-minded and evil-living Luther should be regarded as 
a saint and a prophet, yet it illustrates once more what we see 
to this day, viz., that rebellion against the Catholic Church is 
held by her enemies to cover all delinquencies, however mon- 
strous, of mind and will. Froude! says of Calvin’s doctrine 
that it is “repugnant alike to reason and conscience and turns 
existence into a hideous nightmare ’’; Schaff? describes it as 
“logically more consistent but practically more revolting ” 
[than Lutheranism]; and Grétillat® calls it “the boldest de- 
fiance ever given to reason and conscience,” yet a writer in 
the Sfectator speaks of the man as “one of the greatest and 
noblest theologians the world has known!”’ Calvin professed 
to follow St. Augustine, but no serious writer amongst non- 
Catholics now maintains that his teaching rightly represents 
that of the Saint.¢ It must be owned, however, that in treating 
of the fate of unbaptized infants, that giant intellect, speak- 
ing always with a certain hesitation, used expressions which 
are difficult to reconcile with a sound sense of humanity. 
They are not quoted in the Sfectator discussion, but in a 
well-known book on the financial drawbacks of war—7/e 
Great Illusion—by Norman Angell, the following passage is 
given, without any reference and presumably second-hand, 
as containing St. Augustine’s doctrine: 


Be assured and doubt not that not only men who have obtained 
the use of their reason, but also little children who have begun to 
live in their mother’s womb and there died, or who, having been 
just born, have passed away from the world without the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Baptism, must be punished by the eternal torment 
of undying fire. 


Now, St. Augustine, although undoubtedly over severe in 
his views on this matter, for a reason we shall presently dis- 
cuss, never uttered such cruel words as these. They belong 
to St. Fulgentius,® a disciple of his, who went, as disciples are 
wont to do, far beyond his master and turned his dubious 
utterances into rigid assertions. But, although several other 

1 Short Studies on Great Subjects, ii, p. 3 2 St. Augustine, p. 104 
3 Dogmatique, iii. p. 329 
‘ For instance, see Catholic Encyclopedia, ii. p. 101 
® Liber de Fide, Migne, 65, 701. 
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Fathers, influenced by the commanding genius of the Saint, 
have described the same doctrine in equivalent terms, the 
whole trend of the Church’s teaching, voiced by the majority 
of the Fathers and all the great theologians, has been against 
this view, which indeed was implicitly condemned by Pope 
Pius VI.,! in his reprobation of the Jansenistic errors of 
Pistoia. How came St. Augustine to speak as if he thought 
innocent children were positively, “punished”? It would seem 
that the stress of the controversy with the Pelagians insensibly 
led him to take up this equivocal attitude. The Pelagians 
denied original sin, and the need of grace and of Baptism to 
raise man to the supernatural plane, although they admitted 
the Sacrament as a necessary means of incorporation in the 
Church. Hence they taught that unbaptized infants would 
enjoy the Beatific Vision due to them by nature, but would not 
be in the Kingdom of Christ. This unnecessary postulate 
of a third final state caused St. Augustine to emphasize the 
revealed doctrine of the Judgment, where all mankind are 
represented as on the right or the left. Since by Christ’s 
own ordinance none but the baptized (in fact or in desire), 
could attain the Vision of God, it followed that all the un- 
baptized must be “damned,” 7.e., suffer the damnum or loss 
of that Vision. His argument did not allow him to segre- 
gate the latter into their two obvious categories, those lost 
through their own fault, and those lost through that of Adam, 
therefore even the latter had to suffer. Conscious as he was 
of the difficulty of reconciling this punishment with justice, 
the Saint insisted on its being “ levissima,”’ so trivial, indeed, 
that the condition of those exposed to it was preferable to 
non-existence. 

Less hampered by controversial exigencies, later theolo- 
gians have not hesitated to assert the existence of the third 
final abode which reason and justice demand—a place of com- 
plete natural happiness, whither the unbaptized and innocent 
are entertained for all eternity, deprived indeed of the direct 
Visior. of God, but having no painful knowledge of their loss, 
and equally free from all earthly miseries. 

One of the correspondents, unintentionally, we are sure, 
misrepresents Cathelic teaching by quoting from the 
* Catechism of the Council of Trent ” the following passage 
relating to the necessity of Baptism—* that the law of Baptism 
as established by our Lord, extends to all, in so much that, 


1 Denziger, 1526. 
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unless they are regenerated through the grace of Baptism, be 
their parents Christians or infidels, they are born to eternal 
misery and everlasting destruction” (in sempilernam miseriam 
et interitum). But this section is seen from the context to 
refer properly to adults, and has not in view those who have 
only original sin on their souls, for the next section goes on 
to speak of the necessity of baptizing infants as well, saying 
indeed that the law applies also to the latter but not stating 
what in their case is its sanction. It would be unreasonable 
and against the Church’s doctrine to infer that the same sad 
results would follow in both cases. 

Many of the Spectator writers are Pelagians in so far as 
they seem to deny the necessity of Baptism for salvation, a 
doctrine which in fact that eminent theologian, the Editor, 
considers “ utterly foreign to the true spirit of Christianity,”’ 
although it was promulgated by Christ Himself. He calls it 
“ shutting the gates of mercy on little children,”’ whereas in 
reality it consigns them to happiness far beyond the greatest 
earthly bliss. Another writer misapplies, from an old book on 
eternal punishment by Father Furness (whom he wrongly calls 
“S.J. ”), a passage relating, not to the state of an unbaptized 
innocent but to that of a “‘ little child ” who is supposed to 
have committed sins worthy of God's final reprobation. 
But in any case that author’s crudely materialistic eschatology 
does not commit the Church. Another naively remarks that 
the necessity of Baptism for salvation, an “‘ idea barely con- 
ceivable,” “ expresses the belief of probably ninety per cent 
of the Church of England clergy at the present day.”’ We 
sincerely hope that there are so many believers left in that 
ministry, if only for the sake of the children they are called 
on to baptize. 

J. K. 





The Chanting of the Passion, 


A young American scholar, Mr. Carl Young, who has 
devoted some years of very thorough and systematic research 
to investigating the religious origin of the drama, has been 
enabled, in the course of his studies, to throw a good deal 
of light upon certain liturgical problems bordering upon his 
own special subject. In particular he has lately seen reason 
to call in question a theory very commonly put forward that 
the chanting of the Passion in Holy Week is to be accounted 
one of those earliest developments in the direction of litur- 

VOL. CXIX. BB 
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gical dialogue, which paved the way for representations of 
a more strictly dramatic character. It has been assumed by 
many (by the present writer in his Zent and Holy W eek among 
the rest), that because we find in manuscripts of the tenth 
century, and even earlier, the Passion of our Lord marked 
out by letters, according as the words are those of the narrator, 
or of our Saviour, or of some other person, therefore the 
custom then prevailed which prevails at the present day, of 
having the Passion sung by three separate deacons. The in- 
ference seemed not unnatural, but Mr. Young has produced 
a considerable amount of evidence to show that the conclu- 
sion is not warranted by a more careful study of the facts. 

To begin with, no one seems yet to have found in any 
early Customal or Missal a definite rubric directing that the 
Passion is to be sung by three deacons. Writers like Duran- 
dus (thirteenth century), and at an earlier date, Belethus, 
Sicardus, and others, discuss the ceremonial of Holy Week 
in detail, but they say nothing of this, which must otherwise 
have been a striking feature not easily overlooked. Duran- 
dus, indeed, does make reference to a division of the words 
of the Passion according as they are those of Christ our Lord, 
of the narrator, or of the Jews. Those of Christ were to be 
chanted sweetly and tenderly, while those of the Jews were 
to be rendered with a certain vehemence and harshness, but 
nothing in Durandus’s language suggests that the Passion was 
to be sung by more than one person. At the same time many 
Ordinals, &c., of comparatively late date, direct, without com- 
ment of any sort, that the deacon is to read the Passion— 
diaconus legat passionem. It is difficult to suppose that this 
form would have been retained if three deacons shared the 
office as at present. 

On the other hand—and here Mr. Young draws attention 
to a new and important piece of evidence—there is an ex- 
tant epistle of the St. Gall monk, Notker Balbulus, of about 
the year 900, which lets us know that in texts intended for 
chanting, it was a regular practice to write letters above the 
line as an indication to the singer of the manner in which 
the music should be rendered. Thus, to use one or two of 
Notker’s own interpretations, c betokened that the passage 
was to be sung quickly (¢ uf cito vel celeriter dicatur certi- 
ficat), d directed a lowering of the pitch (d ut deprimatur 
demonstrat), e required a'certain evenness of tone (e u/ egua- 
liter sonetur eloguitur). The epistle of Notker and the in- 
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ductions founded upon it are not free from difficulty, but 
we may readily concede to Mr. Young that he has shown good 
reason for believing that the letters which we find, sometimes 
as early as the tenth century, written above the line in ancient 
liturgical texts of the Passion, were not intended to indicate 
a change of readers, but only a change of voice. On this 
assumption the letter c which, in a very large number of texts, 
is attached to the words of the narrator, would not, as often 
hitherto supposed, stand for the word chronista (chronicler), 
but rather for cito, and would indicate that the passage was 
to be read briskly. From the data supplied in Mr. Young’s 
interesting paper,! it seems probable that the introduction of 
three different singers in place of three different manners 
of chanting, is not to be assigned to an earlier date than 
the fifteenth century. 
=. B 


The Celibacy of the Clergy. 


The celibacy of the Catholic clergy is sufficiently justified 
in the eyes of Catholics, who feel that if embraced voluntarily 
and for a religious motive, celibacy stands for the exaltation 
of the spirit above the flesh, and so is the becoming state for 
those whom God has called to the dignity of the priesthood. 
They could not, in fact, tolerate the idea of their own clergy 
being married, and they are confident that, if they were, they 
could not hold them inthe same respect. They do not see 
any impropriety in Protestant ministers entering the married 
state, for they fully recognize that marriage is a _ holy 
state in itself; what moves them is the feeling that those 
called to stand at the altar as the guardians of the Blessed 
Sacrament, as priests to offer up the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, or again as the receivers of the confidences of the faithful 
and the ministers to them of the mercies of Christ, should 
themselves lead a life apart, on a higher plane of endeavour than 
that permitted to ordinary men. And what they seek, that 
they find; and hence the veneration which the sacerdotal 
state inspires. 

The enemies of the Church, on the other hand, seem to find 
a strange attraction in the endeavour to divest the Catholic 

1 « Observations on the Origin of the Medizval Passion-Play,’’ first issued 


in the Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, XXV. 2, 1910, 
and since printed separately. 
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priesthood of this aureole of their state. To them it is an 
offence that any class of men should aspire to ideals set so far 
above what they themselves find possible. Their instinct is to 
question the fact, and they display a strange diligence in the 
researches they undertake to disprove the reality of what they 
dislike. We have had some articles lately from investigators 
of that class, and indeed we are seldom without illustrations 
of their malign ingenuity. Meanwhile the celibate priesthood 
goes on, and continues to attract the respect of men. Why 
is it? The searchers for clerical scandals have an easy task 
in one sense. At all times in the Church’s history there have 
been, unfortunately, clerics faithless to the ideals of their 
vocation, transgressors against the obligations of their state. 
In times of general laxity, and especially in times when the 
state of the world has checked the enforcement of the whole- 
some laws of ecclesiastical training and ecclesiastical discipline, 
the number of offenders has mounted up. The investigators 
we are referring to have then only to betake themselves to 
their books and gather from all quarters the sort of cases 
that suit them. Thus piled up, and skilfully displayed, the 
multitude of the scandals discovered may be made to appear 
appalling, and easily mislead the unwary who do not perceive 
the underlying fallacy. For it is all a question of proportion. 
A thousand cases may appear an appalling number, and so it 
is in itself. But a thousand is a small number if it is a selection 
taken out of a million, and must then count as exceptional, 
not typical; yet that is perhaps, roughly speaking, about 
the proportion of clerical offenders to the general body of the 
Catholic clergy. 

For Catholics intimately acquainted with the conditions of 
Catholic life, their own experience is sufficient warrant that 
this is how the truth stands, and so, whilst they are intensely 
pained if even one instance of an unfaithful priest comes under 
their notice, their confidence in their clergy is unabated: they 
can distinguish between the Eleven and Judas. Still it is 
comforting to be able to set over against the verdict of such 
traducers of our clergy as Messrs. Lea and Coulton, the verdict 
of a fair-minded and much more competent non-Catholic 
student, who has known how to keep in view this principle of 
proportion and has thereby been enabled to render signal 
testimony to the fidelity of the Catholic clergy to their obliga- 
tions. Such a witness is Dr. Forster, the distinguished Zurich 
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Professor, whose words in an article in the Courier de Geneve 
we may borrow from the Revue pratique d’Apologétique for 
March Ist. 


Human society cannot prosper except under the condition 
that the mind predominates and governs the unreflecting passions. 
But ordinarily a man is surrounded by numerous and conspicuous 
examples of other men in whose lives the mind is dragged down 
into a condition of blind dependence and servitude to the senses. 
Society, therefore, has need of a counterpoise of other examples, 
living and entrancing, of men who affirm the full liberty of the 
mind in regard to the attractions of the world and of the sensual 
impulses. This ideal of liberty, this full sovereignty of the 
mind—which is perfectly realized in the monastic life—is indeed, in 
these days, ridiculed by the street politicians, but in face of the 
suggestions of the senses, of gold, and of vanity, humanity feels 
an absolute need of the suggestive force that is furnished by the 
lofty minds who have renounced all. 

The vow of celibacy, far from depreciating the value of 
matriage, is a great protection for the respect due to conjugal 
fidelity. It affirms and realizes the moral liberty of men in face 
of the blind impulses of nature. It is a protection which triumphs 
over the caprices and pretended fatalism of the sensual tempera- 
ment. The celibacy of the clergy is likewise a protection for 
marriage in the sense that it is a salutary example to those who 
are married. It prevents them from thinking themselves to be 
the slaves of these sensual exigencies, and teaches them to live 
in marriage as free men, as masters of their passions. 

All institutions, even the best, are liable to abuse, as soon as 
they take substance in human life. Indeed, it is those ideas and 
institutions which are most elevated in their character, that 
are the most liable of all to abuse, and this just because they are 
set so high above the mode of living practised by the average 
man... . But heroic examples are a necessity for us, and 
Schopenhauer himself has said that the abolition of the celibacy of 
the clergy was a grave fault of Protestantism . . . The people ask 
that the realization of the ideal should be shown to them to be 
possible. The great sacrifice which celibacy involves gives to the 
Catholic priest a social authority, and a kind of religious consecra- 
tion, whilst his consequent enfranchisement from the ties and 
solicitudes of domestic life allows him to concentrate his activities 
to the welfare of souls. Moreover, impartial Protestants have 
always felt bound to acknowledge that the Catholic clergy, as a 
whole, practises celibacy with dignity, whilst the number of 
scandals is small, if we bear in mind the vast number of ecclesiastics 
and the jealous vigilance which detects the least deflection from 


the standard, 
S F. 2 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


It is always pleasant for the lover of truth 

Some thrice-slain to record the death of a lie, even though he 

legends. fears it may be raised again to life, and even 

though he knows that the sower of such tares 

is ever scattering a fresh supply over the field of human credulity. 

Sir John Macdonell, Quain Professor of Comparative Law, has 

lately been giving a series of lectures on historical trials wherein, 

although himself somewhat under the influence of non-Catholic 

views, he demolishes more than one legend dear to the foes of 
the Church. Dealing with the case of Galileo, he says :— 

All sorts of legends have sprung up as to Galileo’s 
trial. It was said he was tortured and thrown into a dun- 
geon. There is no proof that he was so treated. As to 
the saying £ pure si muove, he never said anything of the 
kind: it was the last thing he would say; it was said for 
him 150 years after his death. 

And of course it will go on being said for him by those who 
think that their saying‘ it injures the Church. Still there is no 
harm in nailing it again to the counter. 

Another legend, now discredited by Professor Saints- 
bury,! is that which describes how Paradise Lost was sold 
for £15, of which the author received only £10. This is dis- 
proved by the immediate and continued vogue of the poem at 
a time when serious poetry was not much in fashion. It is in- 
credible that the poet without reclamation should have allowed 
himself to be deprived of some share in the proceeds. A more 
important error is exposed and refuted in the same History of 
English Literature: that is the legend, started by Cromwell and 
upheld by some of his admirers, that the hideous massacre by his 
orders of 1,000 helpless towns-people in St. Peter’s Church, 
Drogheda, on September 12, 1649, did mof take place.2 A some- 
what thicker coat of whitewash will be needed for Oliver in the 
future. 


The Anglican Primate in a recent Charge, took 

Converts to up rather gratuitously the question of the 
Catholicism. spread of Catholicism in England. It is not 

to be wondered at that the chief pastor of a 

Church which like the Scribes and Pharisees does not speak 
“as one having authority,” should have confined his remarks 
to a more or less historical survey of the religious conditions 
around him, but that it should concern him complacently to call 


1 Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. vii. p. 108 
3 Ibid. v. vii. p. 354. See also ‘‘The Historical Value of the Thomason Tracts,” 
Tue Month, Feb, 1912, 
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attention to the alleged numerical decrease of another Christian 
body, whilst a marked feature of the age is the decay of really 
Christian belief amongst his own flock, shows a curious misappre- 
hensior of the relative value of things. This has impressed others 
besides Catholics. In the Saturday Review, for February 17th, 
an outspoken Anglican critic says :— 

He [the Archbishop] chooses a time when all the forces 
of Dissent are ranged against our Church, and nearly every 
chapel is a hotbed of political Radical aggression, in gnost 
fulsome language, to “ thank God for the great things they 
[Dissenters] have done in the cause of liberty, of interna- 
tional peace, of ®etterment of morals, of religious educa- 
tion"! &c. 

In marked contrast with this flattery of Dissent, is the 
warning against Roman Catholicism which follows. He 
should remember at least that our Roman brethren have 
never joined in the outcry for disestablishment, and, on the 
contrary, that many of their most distinguished leaders have 
expressly dissociated themselves from any connexion with 
the movement. Further than this, in the matter of religious 
education the Roman Catholics have not only been our firm 
allies, but have set a noble example which too many of our 
own prelates have been slow to follow. 

With Archbishop Davidson's statistics about the numbers of 
Catholics, our Catholic papers have dealt effectively. After all 
he is more sensible than another Anglican critic,? who in notic- 
ing Father Maturin’s recent book, 7he Price of Unity, tries to 
reconcile the Archbishop's deduction that the Catholic population 
is “ stationary or even slightly diminishing " with a statement 
in the volume that the conversions in the Westminster diocese 
alone average ten a day, (which, we may remark, is a good deal 
in excess of the present estimate), by the very naive and slightly 
illogical conjecture “ that most of the deserters fall away into 
sheer irreligion "’! In this connection it may be well to call 
attention to one point which we have not seen mentioned, but 
which should assuredly be borne in mind if we are to estimate 
rightly the gains and losses of the Church in England. The 
point is the relative value of these gains and losses, and of this 
we spoke as follows in these pages some years ago.° 

In a very true sense, then, it is “ natural” not to be a 
Catholic; one has simply to let oneself go, to ignore one’s 
obligations, to forget one’s responsibility, to swim with the 
stream. To produce apostasy, the devil and the world join 
hands with the flesh. On the other hand, all three generally 
combine to oppose conversion. There is need of a deter- 


1 ¢.g., the Tablet, ‘‘ The Use of Statistics,’’ March 22, p. 441. 
? In the Church Times, March 22nd, p. 412. 
* See ‘ The Rationalist as Prophet,’ Taz Montu, October, 1909, 
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mined will, of a clear understanding, of a decided effort. 
The convert is assuming obligations, both intellectual and 
moral, which ceteris paribus involve a harder rule of life. 
There are a number of burdensome duties imposed under 
serious sanction—fasting, abstinence, Sunday Mass, confes- 
sion, and obedience to the teaching of the Church. There is, 
generally speaking, the contempt or hostility of the world 
to be faced: there may be alienation of friends, abandon- 
ment of career, at least a check on social and professional 
advancement. Hence one sincere convert as a witness to 
the true nature of Catholicism is of more value than a 
hundred lapsed Catholics, however ‘ycultured.” Herein lies 
the consolation of the Church in face of the fact that many 
of her children, out of reach of her teaching or seduced by 
temporal advantages or shrinking from the necessary effort, 
cast off her yoke. That yoke is voluntarily assumed day 
by day by a number of chosen souls who sacrifice much 
of their worldly prospects for the privilege of belonging 
to her‘fold. Herein she experiences what she knows already 
by faith—that the divine impulse is as strong within her 
to-day as on the first Christian Pentecost, that the Gospel 
message is as potent to satisfy the cravings of the modern 
world as it was in any previous age. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury may thumb “the cold and indis- 

putable statistics” of the marriage-returns, but he will not learn 


there why so many: of his flock prefer to have their daughters 
brought up “ in a Catholic atmosphere,” or why, indeed, so many 
leave his own pastoral care to return to the faith of their an- 
cestors. 


What the modern mind has suffered from the 

Reformation deliberate denial of truth involved in the Re- 
History. formation and the consequent loss to non- 
Catholics of a certain basis for advance, not 

only in religious knowledge, but in philosophy, history, litera- 
ture, and even art, the present chaotic state of the intellectual 
world sufficiently shows. To this we must attribute the singu- 
larly ill-informed conceptions of the nature and spirit of the 
Church which abound in contemporary literature. ‘‘ The claim 
of the Church of Rome,” says an American writer, “ is that the 
knowledge of God and His revelation to men is a matter con- 
fided to a chosen few, who are divinely commissioned to com- 
municate and administer it to the mass of mankind with absolute 
authority." ‘ The vital point of Roman Catholicism,” writes 
another Sir Oracle,’ “ is, thought by proxy.” Now, if these men 


1 God in Evolution, by J. H. Johnson. London: Longmans, 
2 A Study in Nationality, by the Rev. J. V. Morgan, D,D, Chapman and Hall. 
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—and there are hundreds like them—had been writing about some 
obscure nation lost in the mists of antiquity, they would of course 
have taken pains to get up their subject thoroughly, and would 
have given authorities for their descriptions of it. But, setting 
about to describe the greatest, most prominent and lasting fact 
in history, they are content to retire into their inner conscious- 
ness and have no shame, as a result, in writing nonsense like the 
above. 

It is some compensation to find that Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan, 
who makes the above insolent and ignorant remark and many 
similar ones about the Faith, has suffered something of the fate 
of Balac, the King of Moab. He secured Mr. Andrew Lang 
like another Balaam to write a preface by way of blessing his 
book. Now Mr. Lang, as everyone knows, is an historian of 
quite scrupulous honesty, who in his love for truth has not shrunk 
from depicting John Knox, the idol of Scottish fanaticism, more 
or less in his true colours, and so provoked the resentment of' 
large sections of his countrymen. The same sincerity marks 
his writing here. With great skill and delicacy he sets Dr. 
Morgan right in his estimates of pre-Reformation Scotland, and 
the forces that established the Reform here. He shows that in 
matters of dogma the preachers were far more intolerant with 
far less justification than was the ancient Church, and that in 
matters of morals, the change was no improvement. 

I must differ [says Mr. Lang] from my learned author 
when, speaking of the Covenanters, he says that they ‘‘were 
engaged in a fierce struggle for liberty of conscience ” 
(p. 83). They would have regarded this as a cruel libel. 
They declared that “ the vomit of toleration’ must never 
be “ licked up,” and they resolutely bade Charles II. inflict 
Presbyterianism upun England. . . . They fought like 
fiends, or paladins, for their own liberty of conscience, but 
that included permission to persecute any body whose con- 
science was not their own. 

The whole preface forms an excellent antidote to the bigoted 
pages which follow. At the same time, we must admit that 
Dr. Morgan himself, in describing the ethos of Protestant varia- 
tions, shows more appreciation of their inherent weakness and 
more candour in admitting them than his anti-Catholic bias would 
antecedently suggest. 


The danger that may result from the rank and 

Socialism and file of the army of the Church throwing over 
Irreligion. the guidance of their lawful leaders and em- 
barking on tactics of their own, is strikingly 

illustrated by a fact recorded in our esteemed contemporary, 
America (March 2nd), viz., that the National Office of the 
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Socialist Party, in the States is busily circulating amongst 
Catholic working-men a paper entitled A Catholic Defense 
of Socialism. This turns out to be the speech delivered by 
the Hon. Charles Russell, at the Annual Conference of Catholic 
Young Men’s Societies held during Whitsuntide last year at 
Southampton. Rightly anxious lest Catholics should be sup- 
posed in attacking Socialism to be in sympathy with the evil 
industrial conditions of the day, the speaker had deprecated the 
introduction of the religious element into the struggle, declar- 
ing that “ it is fighting Socialism on wrong lines to denounce 
it on the ground of religion and morality,” whereas the enemy 
can only be met fairly ‘“ on the battleground of economic prin- 
ciples.” Naturally, the enemy are prompt to seize upon this 
quite unauthorized concession as an abandonment of a strong 
position consistently occupied by Catholics under the guidance of 
the Church, especially as the speaker went on to magnify the 
powers of the State at the expense of the individual, even justi- 
fying the obvious fallacy that from “the right to tax’’ follows 
logically ‘‘the right to take” sc. without compensation. Of course, 
it suits Socialist propaganda admirably to be able to declare 
that Socialism is a mere political or economic theory, which can 
be held without disloyalty to Christian ideals because wholly 
outside the sphere of religion. But it would be hard to find 
any member of the Zcclesia Docens, to which, like the rest of 
us, Mr. Russell owes and professes obedience, allowing that 
Socialism, taken in its full connotation, is anything but anti- 
Catholic. It would be easy to produce a catena of passages 
from Popes, Bishops, and accredited theologians, who must be 
allowed to be at least as competent to decide what is or is not in 
harmony with faith as any member of the Ecclesia Discens, de- 
nouncing Socialism as essentially opposed to the Church’s teaching 
on Justice, Equity, and Charity, the three great supports of or- 
ganized social life. And it would be equally easy to find, in 
the programmes of Socialist parties and in the writings of their 
leaders, explicit acknowledgment of that fact. As we remarked 
in our January issue, Socialism is coming more into the open, 
and nothing could be more explicit than the pamphlet, Socialism 
and Religion, issued by the Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
as to the wholly atheistic ideal which inspires the movement. 
So that even if religion, which is at the root of economics as 
well as of ethics, were not essentially involved, the tactics of 
our enemies, when they have no object in concealing them, would 
force us to join issue with them on the ground of supernatural 
religion. However, whilst condoling with Mr. Russell on the 
fate which has overtaken his well-meant effort to economise 
Catholic energies, we are thoroughly at one with him in his con- 
tention that the attack on Socialism should be conducted with 
knowledge and discrimination, and that we should use trowel 
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as well as sword, labouring to lay the foundations of true social 
reform as well as to repulse those who are trying to undermine 
the whole fabric. Practical Catholicism is not mere anti- 
Socialism. 


It is far from our purpose to take sides here on 
The Militant the question of the political enfranchisement of 
Suffragists. women, but all who look upon Christian 
morality as the main bond of civilized Society, 
are justified in protesting against the outrages yecently com- 
mitted in pursuance of their campaign by the “ militant ” suffra- 
gists. The material damage caused by them, grave though it 
is, is not nearly so serious as the affront to morality involved 
in the sophistical reasons which brought it about, and have 
since been used to defend it. We may allow that our Lord’s 
injunction to repay evil by good is merely counsel, meant to be 
applied as prudence in the circumstances directs, but surely no 
stretch of casuistry can justify on Christian principles the re- 
turning evil for evil. If we turn into terms of sin what is glossed 
over as merely social or political wrong-doing, we at once 
see the immorality. ‘‘ You offend God by depriving me of my 
rights "—so runs the argument—" therefore / shall offend God 
by violating yours.” It is idle to pretend that these women 
meant to attack the community in general because of the com- 
munity’s apparent indifference to their grievances. The destruc- 
tion by private individuals of the property of unoffending citizens 
is a gross outrage against morality as well as a breach of civil 
law—how can the cause of justice be advanced by defying the 
decrees of the God of Justice? Newman in a famous passage 
has set forth the true Catholic doctrine with startling emphasis. 
[The Church] holds, he says,! that it were better for 
sun and moon to drop from Heaven, for the earth to fail, 
and for all the many millions Who are upon it to die of 
starvation in extremest agony, so far as temporal affliction 
goes, than that one soul, I will not say, should be lost but 
should commit one single venial sin, should tell one wilful 
untruth, though it harmed no one, or steal one poor farthing 
without excuse. 
We read in the Catholic Social Year Book for 1912 (p. 54), 
that because the Suffrage movement was not being conducted 
altogether on lines which Catholics could approve of, it “ be- 
came necessary that Catholic principles should be definitely 
recognized in the movement at large ’’: wherefore the ‘‘Catholic 
Women’s Suffrage Society was founded. We trust that this 
new Society will not miss the opportunity of stating very clearly 
how grievously Catholic principles are violated by ‘‘ militancy,” as 
exhibited by the window-smashers. 
1 The Social State of Catholic Countries no Prejudice to the Sanctity of the Church 
§iv. C.T.S. 1d. 
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Who will educate It is somewhat disheartening to find that, in 


the spite of several years of controversy and retlec- 
Minister of tion, the transparent fallacies prevalent on the 
Education ? non-Catholic side of the Education question 


have not yet been seen through ‘by those who at the present 
have power to bring about a satisfactory settlement. The speech 
of the Minister of Education on the Single School Areas Bill, 
as reported in the 7imes for March gth, repeated almost all 
the old doctrinaire shibboleths, illogical in theory and imprac- 
ticable in application, which have saved his predecessors the 
trouble of thinking for the past four years. Consider these 
words of his, especially those italicised : 

There were three different opinions on this subject: that 
they should favour the views of parents: that there should 
be religious education without creed: and that a secular 
system of education should be adopted. Any two sections 
could defeat the third. He believed that if the question 
was creed or no creed, no creed would have it; if religion 
or no religion, that religion would have it. The question 
was whether they could not agree that some religion was 
better than none, and accept a system which was common 
to the great bulk of the members of the Christian faith. 
He supposed they all believed that it was right that chil- 
dren should be taught the omnipresence and omnipotence 
of God, the habit of reverential prayer and praise, and 
that they all believed in simple Bible teaching under cer- 
tain restrictions. If some plan of that kind were not accept- 
able, they were driven to the counsel of despair,—namely, 
a secular system. 

Here we have the whole rigmarole of illogical assumptions so 
dear to Dr. Clifford and his kind. Parents are presumed to 
have “views,” not beliefs or convictions, and nothing, of course, 
is said of their zigh¢s to have their convictions respected. Edu- 
cation, which is primarily the formation of character, is con- 
sidered to be possible without religion, #.e., without knowledge 
of those truths which are the ultimate sanction of conduct. 
Religion itself can be taught without creed, which, if true, would 
justify our maintaining that ‘ Euclid ” can be taught without his 
axioms. A “ common Christianity " can be discovered by drop- 


ping all the distinctive tenets of the “sects,” although the rejected 
doctrines possess, in the eyes of their holders, just the same 
value as those retained. And if we may judge from Mr. Pease’s 
summary of what “we all believe” viz. ‘the omnipresence and 
omnipotence of God, the habit of reverential prayer and praise’ 
—there seems to be in our common Christianity no room for Christ. 
And once more, we have our old friend, “ simple Bible teach- 


’ 
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ing,” only now “ with certain restrictions,” which, no doubt, are 
meant to exclude dogma. Finally we have the “ secular sys- 
tem ” bogey, which Mr. Pease calls a * counsel of despair,” but 
which should rather be called a ‘“ counsel of insanity,” for all 
experience shows that there can be no real education without 
religion.! The Minister of Education has apparently learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. As regards the mentality of those 
who hold sway over our schools, we are where we were in 1900, 
when all these silly formule were probably engrossed on cards, 
and hung like texts round the Education Office. It would seem 
that the pressure of his administrative duties affords its chief no 
leisure for five minutes sober thinking. But outside these walls 
enlightenment is spreading, and Catholics will do well to notice 
Mr. Birrell’s recent advice to Nonconformists—* You must not 
reserve to yourselves what you want without being content to 
give to others what they want.” 


; The Bill, which gave occasion to the above 
The a bin pronouncement, is one which aims at removing 
niece Rights. what all upholders of parental rights in this 
matter must allow to be hardships, viz., the 
fact that in many parts of the country with a mixed religious 
population there is only one type of school to which children of 
all religions have to go. The fact that this school was origin- 
ally opened (and up to 1902 was maintained), by some parti- 
cular denomination for its own members, explains the origin of 
the grievance, which is perpetuated by the fact that the other 
religious bodies are not numerous enough to have schools of 
their own, nor the whole population to support another and State- 
provided school. But as all children are bound to attend this 
rate-aided school, some recognition should clearly be made of 
their different creeds. We do not propose to discuss here the 
remedy embodied in the Bill, which is roughly that all ‘Single 
Area" schools should be taken over by the Local Education 
Authority and become Provided schools, with facilities for denomi- 
national instruction, but one ludicrous effect which has been poin- 
ted out by the Church Times (March 15th), is well worth atten- 
tion. The Bill provides that in such a transferred school, just 
because it was once denominational, any parent may obtain special 
religious instruction for his child on two days in the week, where- 
as in a school which started by being a provided school no such 
permission is given. This, as our contemporary aptly remarks, is 
welcome as a partial admission of the principle of parental rights, 
but it naturally demands why the application is not made univer- 
sal. At the same time, even the fullest facilities of this sort will 
1 See the testimonies of certain Americans as to the results of the attempt 

in the States. The Antidote, Vol. ii. p. 90, C.T.S. 1s, 
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not satisfy the just requirements of Catholics, whose educational 
ideals postulate a Catholic “ atmosphere ” for efficient training 
of character. 


The recent death of Dr. T. H. Tristram, 
“‘Quz sunt Chancellor of the Anglican diocese of Lon- 
Cesaris.” don, recalls some of the inconveniences to 
which a Church which holds its title from Par- 
liament is inevitably exposed. He was a layman, and yet, accord- 
ing to the Letters Patent appointing him Chancellor, he was 
entitled to issue marriage-licences, and other canonical dispen- 
sations as Vicar-General of the Bishop. He offered in 1903 
to license the marriage of divorced persons, only if the Bishop’s 
consent in writing were obtained, but his Lordship, to his honour, 
preferred to have nothing to do with such cases. At the begin- 
ning of last year, however, feeling that he could not thus divest 
himself of his responsibility, he sought to resume the discretion 
which Dr. Tristram had been disposed to allow him, but in vain. 
After a correspondence in the 7Zimes, the natural arena for 
Church affairs to be discussed, the Bishop formally disowned 
his Chancellor’s action, and pronounced his licences ‘‘ of doubt- 
ful validity,’ but the Chancellor went on his own way till the end. 
The Bishop will doubtless now secure a more orthodox repre- 
sentative, and to that extent shake himself free from the grasp 
of Cesar. 


Another and more modern instance of the hold 
Parli A Czsar has upon what after all is his “Estab- 
arliamentary ‘ ie : pages rawr 
Church. lishment ” is given by a new “ Ecclesiastical 
Law Amendment Bill,” which Sir David 
Brynmor Jones, M.P., has introduced into Parliament. The 
Church Times of March 22nd gives us an abstract of its pro- 
posals, which include free interchange of pulpits with Dissen- 
ters, the abolition of Confirmation, for those over eighteen, as a 
necessary preliminary to reception of the Eucharist, no legal 
refusa] of Communion to the parties in a deceased-wife’s-sister 
marriage, optional use of the Athanasian Creed, the Burial Ser- 
vice to be said over suicides and the unbaptized, marriage- 
licences to be issued to all legally entitled to marry. Such a 
Bill is, of course, not likely to pass, but the point is that, if it 
be rejected, its rejection will be due, not to the feeling that 
Parliament is incompetent to enact it, but to the fact that 
at the moment a majority of those voting do not want it. Its 
defeat depends upon an accident: some day it, or something: 
like it, may become law, and Anglican prelates, as they have 
done in the past, will change their practice accordingly. No 
wonder that a considerable ‘number of Churchmen would hail 
Disestablishment as a relief. 
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We have before remarked on the singular 
Man-made method chosen by the incumbent of St. Mar- 
Creeds. garet’s, Westminster, to prepare his congrega- 
tion for the fitting celebration of the Feast of 
our Lord’s Resurrection. The choice of the Rev. J. M. Thomp- 
son, an Anglican clergyman who denies not only the Resurrec- 
tion but the Divinity itself of our Lord, to deliver a series 
of Lenten sermons in defence of his heretical opinions, how- 
ever effective as a protest in favour of “ theological liberty,” 
was hardly calculated to strengthen the faith of those who lis- 
tened tc him or to make their religion otherwise than vain. One 
phrase from the fourth lecture will illustrate how deeply ration- 
alism had bitten into the Anglican system which tolerates such 
teachers. The Zimes reports the lecturer as saying—* We 
wanted beliefs which were Capable (ultimately at least) of proof 
or disproof.”’ Without pausing to ask how we can believe what 
is capable of being disproved—a new rendering of Ter- 
tullian’s Credo guia absurdum—we may notice that faith accord- 
ing to this theologian rests on reason, and that therefore reason 
is the ultimate measure of what we are called upon to believe 
—a doctrine which would do much to shorten and simplify the 
Creed. We do not call attention to these vagaries with any 
desire to ridicule our Anglican brethren, many of whom would 
repudiate them as emphatically as we do, but to point out how 
Christianity fares when taken from the guardianship of a Church 
divinely commissioned to preserve and expound it. 


, Suicide is a felony in common law, and in 

The _ Christian ethics it naturally ranks with mur- 
Forcible Feeding. der. Hence attempted suicide is a crime 
against Society as well as a sin against God. 

No one in any circumstances is permitted to do himself to death. 
The State carefully tended Mr. W. Whiteley’s murderer (who 
had wounded himself in the throat) until he was well enough to 
be hanged. And in previous ‘troubles with “ militant” suffra- 
gists the State very properly interfered to prevent women from 
starving themselves. No doubt, forcible feeding is a nauseous 
and horrible process, and if administered as a punishment, as 
it was in the case of some Japanese martyrs, it can only be con- 
sidered an inhuman torture. But it has to be administered when 
insane people refuse to take nutriment, and the fact that the refu- 
sal is deliberate and voluntary does not relieve those in charge 
of such persons from the duty of preventing the crime of self- 
starvation. Hence we cannot agree with our brilliant contem- 
porary, the Zye-Wéitness, which, in commenting on a case of 
forcible feeding in prison, says (Feb. 22nd, p. 293)—‘ This 
prisoner refused food. It was free to him to do so, as it is 
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free to any citizen of this country to refuse food if he prefers 
to die.” The Zye-Wéitness does not, of course, mean that people 
are morally free to starve themselves to death, but only that 
the civil authority cannot lawfully prevent such action. This 
is plainly a position which cannot logically be upheld. Refusing 
to eat and seeking to drown oneself are exactly similar in effect, 
and the State is justified in preventing that result in both cases, 
and in punishing the attempt fo bring it about. 


, One of the most important fruits of the ener- 
oo getic spade-work which the Catholic Social 
Programme. Guild has been engaged in during the past 
two years or so, was manifested at a meeting 
in London on March 2oth, at which the Bishop of Northampton 
outlined and developed a series of important economic reforms 
as ideals for all Catholics to aim at and work for. How prac- 
tical and actual these are may be seen from the bare enumera- 
tion of them—the Living Wage, the Question of Housing, the 
true principles of Trade Unionism, the Problem of Destitution, 
School Hygiene and Technical Education. It is felt that Catho- 
lics have not only a right, but a duty to see thajt these pressing 
problems are solved, and solved in such a way that the great 
principles of justice and morality are not violated. The Chris- 
tian solution must therefore be expounded and made clear, and 
the subjects thoroughly discussed in all their bearings, so that 
the Catholic programme may be seen to be both morally and 
economically sound. The presence of his Eminence the Car- 
dinal in the chair and his cordially expressed approval, not only 
of the plan proposed, but of the Catholic Social Guild which aims 
at applying it, gave this “ Forward Movement” all necessary. 
ecclesiastical sanction. 

















Reviews. 
1.—MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 

SISTER.! 
IN his Preface to this book Mr. Puller tells us that ever 
since the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act was passed 
in 1907, he felt the desire to write a book on the subject. 
He found, to his sorrow, that many members of his own 
communion were quite unconscious of the flagrant opposi- 
tion between the provisions of that Act and the certain laws 
of God and of the Church; and he wished to bring the fact 
of this opposition home to them. A prolonged absence from 
England delayed the carrying out of his purpose, which is 
however now fulfilled by the present volume. The crucial 
question is whether the divine law announced in Leviticus 
xviiil., by which the forbidden degrees of kindred, of con- 
sanguinity and affinity, are established, is to be regarded as 
a law intended by its divine Author to bind for all time the 
members of the Church as well as those of the Synagogue, 
or as one which was intended for the latter only, and, if obli- 
gatory on the former as well, is so because re-enacted by the 
authority communicated to the Catholic Church by her Divine 
Head. Mr. Puller contends for the former of these alterna- 
tives, and, if he is right, then it follows that no dispensation 
from the letter of these Levitical prohibitions is valid in God’s 
eyes. The Catholic Church, pace Mr. Puller’s title, holds by 
the latter alternative, and deduces from it that it is within 
the competence of the Holy See to grant dispensations ; that 
is, in circumstances of the sort which are generally held to 
justify occasional dispensations from general laws—which is 
that, laws being directed towards the general good, they may 
sometimes press hard on individuals in circumstances when 
these latter may be relieved of their burden without injury 
to the general operation of the law. 

Mr. Puller, in pursuing his argument, discusses the Old 
Testament Code of Prohibited Degrees; the Teaching and 
Practice of the Church, as to the relation of this Code to the 
Christian Church, during the first four centuries, and during 

1 Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, forbidden by the Laws of 
God and of the Church. By F. W. Puller, of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley. London: Longmans. Pp. x, 194. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 
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the next five centuries; the teaching of the later medizval 
Popes and Schoolmen up to the end of the Pontificate of 
Martin V., and the teaching and practice among the Latins and 
“ourselves” to the present time. Then follows a chapter on the 
duty of Anglican clergymen in the present crisis, which has 
been provoked by the judgment in Banister and Wife v. 
Thompson. 

Those who have read Dr. Pusey’s republication of his 
Evidence before the Royal Commission of 1860, and likewise 
Father Harper’s examination of it in the second volume of 
his Peace through the Truth, will see that Mr. Puller tra- 
verses the same ground as these previous writers. All the 
more pity then that his single reference to Father Harper’s 
book is one in which he brushes it away from his notice with 
the words: 

Father Harper who in a lengthy but curiously unconvincing 
book tries to make out a case in favour of the permissibility of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, has the candour to admit 
that Pope Innocent in this decretal means by the Divinely pro- 
hibited degrees, those which are prohibited by the natural law as 
specified and extended in the positive Divine enactments given 
from Mount Sinai. 


Whether a book is convincing or not to an individual 
reader is a personal matter; we, for instance, do not find Mr. 
Puller’s book to be convincing. But when he singles out a 
particular passage from Father Harper’s book, and speaks of 
its candour as if it were something remarkable, he gives him- 
self away. A characteristic of Father Harper’s book as dis- 
tinguished from Mr. Puller’s, is that Father Harper is care- 
ful throughout to give the arguments on both sides, with the 
authorities supporting them, in controverted questions, and 
to rest his conclusions on this basis; whereas Mr. Puller 
is content to give only the argument and testimonies which 
make for his own view. A signal illustration of this may be 
seen by comparing Mr. Puller’s account of Cardinal Parisio’s 
opinions,' on the extent of the Pope’s authority over the Leviti- 
cal prohibitions, with Father Harper’s.?. The fact is there was 
a controversy up to the time of the Council of Trent as to 
whether the entire list of the Levitical prohibitions belonged 
to the Divine natural law, or some of them only to the Divine 
positive law. Those who thought some belonged to the latter 
class, held that the Pope had a power of dispensation in 
regard to them; those who belonged to the former class were 

1 See p. 117. 2 See Peace through the Truth, vol. ii. pp. 427—439. 
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not so absolute in denying him this power as might have been 
expected. But both sides agreed that the fact of any Papal 
action should be taken as a rule by which to decide between 
the opposite views. Parisio’s own view seems to have been 
that the Levitical impediments did all belong to the natural 
law, and that the Pope could not dispense in the strict sense 
of the word, but that he could in a less strict sense, 
inasmuch as he could interpret that the divine law did hot ex- 
tend to certain cases. This, however, could not be gathered 
from Mr. Puller’s strictly limited citations of Parisio’s words, 
but can from Father Harper’s more comprehensive array of 
the pros and cons. 

There is much else that is defective in Mr. Puller’s 
methods, which perhaps should be set down to the oversight 
of an amateur in dealing with the rigidly exact and logical 
reasonings during several centuries of several schools of 
Fathers and Theologians. “They understood one another, but 
Mr. Puller, as an outsider, doubtless excusably, misunder- 
stands them. For instance, on p. 76 in a footnote, he writes, 
in reference to St. Gregory the Great’s well-known letter to 
St. Augustine of England, ‘‘ St. Gregory seems to think that 
the Code in Leviticus xviii. forbids the marriage of first cousins 

it is curious that two hundred years earlier St. Ambrose 
had made the same mistake.’’ No theologian of the Schools 
could have failed to see at once that those two great Doctors 
could not possibly have made such an elementary mistake, 
and that their appeal to Leviticus was to establish the general 
principle that propinquity of blood and affinity is undesirable 
in candidates for marriage, and not to decide on the exact 
degrees which Leviticus included in its prohibitions. 

In directing his argument so much against the Church’s 
exercise of a dispensing power in exceptional cases Mr. Puller 
seems to have strayed aside from the line of argument which 
the situation created by the recent Act demanded of him; 
and this is a pity, for otherwise he might have found us on his 
side, and have considerably strengthened his case. The recent 
Act in no way turned on the exercise of any dispensing power 
in regard to prohibited degrees, for no one imagined that the 
State had received a dispensing power from God. The ques- 
tion was solely whether the law of God or of the Church forbids 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and we are all agreed 
that it does. For fifteen hundred years, and indeed for nearly 
nineteen hundred years, the Church has held to this impedi- 
ment and she will hold to it to the end. We are quite in 
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accord with Mr. Puller that the Banister marriage was invalid 
in God's eyes, and that the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
which ordered Canon Thompson to give the parties Com- 
munion, without previous separation, was an outrage on the 
Christian conscience. 


2—A NOVEL FOR CHRISTIAN WOMEN: 


When we heard, with delight, that the Editress of the 
Crucibie was shortly to offer us a novel, we yet did not expect 
that her versatile talent would send her, for subject-matter, 
to the guartier latin of twenty years ago. These Fugitives 
are a group of young English women, escaping—as far as 
obedience to a greater law permits them—from the prisons of 
their century and of their country. For things have moved 
fast, since then; and the England which to-day makes but 
little difficulty in recognizing the changed position, outlook, 
intentions and destiny of her women, was still in 1891 un- 
willing to allow them much opportunity of professional or 
technical training, or of moral and spiritual expansion. 
Hence stronger souls, who feared for themselves hysteria, 
should nerves become exasperated, or dwindled personality, 
should the atrophy of faculties advance too far, escaped— 
if not by the door of social suicide and sin, at least by that 
which kindlier conditions offered them beyond our shores. 
‘““ But then,” Stéphanie—herself safe in a City of Refuge— 
still asks herself . . . ‘ Free, and then, what then? Free- 
dom has got to be used /or something.’’ What is the 
“ particular standard "—whose—which does not lie if it bear, 
emblazoned, the motto Progress, Freedom? 

This is the question which Miss Fletcher answers in the 
lives of the girls she shows to us. Lives are eloquent as text- 
books are not; and though we may not be supplied by Miss 
Fletcher with formule for salvation, we are left convinced 
that in these genuine lives is faith, and exalted hope, and an 
amazing amount of charity. Yet these excellent morals must 
vigilantly be watched for by the reader: they are not flung 
at him. And just because the women here portrayed are to 
some extent exceptional, the Spirit has a hard fight for it 
among materials resentful to its interference, and the note 
of tragedy, failure, and of imminent disaster are more than 
once sounded. This is why, partly, Miss Fletcher's book will 
win wide sympathy. It is a book that will #e/p. The girl 


4 The Fugitives. By Margaret Fletcher. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. Pp. 312. Price, 6s. 1912. 
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of high intellectual ideal and unruffled recollections will be 
helped, should late-awakened emotions and tendencies intro- 
duce cross-currents into her placid course: Patricia will 
be a real succour in time of trial. Stéphanie, far more 
elaborated than the rest, will prove to yet other modern girls 
(not over-welcomed, perhaps, with insight and strong gentle- 
ness by official guides), that in this authoress they may find 
one who can both understand and assist, who does not compro- 
mise the Catholic ideal because so intelligent of human aspir- 
ations, fears, and incidents, and is not hard or tactless because 
unflinchingly “ supernatural.’”’ The cause of the Catholic 
Women’s League should be helped by this book, not (need 
we say? ), that its pages are in any sense “propagandist,” but 
because they must surely excite confidence, which is better 
even than admiration, in the qualities of those whose ideals 
and energies are doing so much for our younger Catholic 
women of to-day. 


3—MORE MODERNISM! 

We characterized a former work of Mr. Quin’s—Aids to 
Worshi~—of which the present volume is to some extent an 
amplification and elaboration, as “a subtle mixture of truth 
and error, of statements true in seeming and false in fact,”’ 
because though he used the traditional Catholic terminology 
he invested it with meanings of his own. The same charac- 
teristic, we must frankly say, is visible also in this later essay, 
which the author describes as “a contribution to religious 
unity and progress.” Of the spirit and tone of the work 
we have nothing but praise. Mr. Quin is full of earnestness 
and zeal for the cause he is advocating, and shows in many 
places a wonderful grasp of the outward historical aspects 
of Christianity. In a prefatory letter to His Holiness Pope 
Pius X. he gives his own impression of the Catholic Church: 


Whether [he says] we take as our criterion antiquity, con- 
tinuity, numbers, international authority, or religious complete- 
ness, the Christian communities which do not acknowledge the 
direction of the Pope are, scientifically speaking, less Catholic 
than the one which does; and in so far as they are Catholic at all, 
are Catholic by virtue of those distinctive features of the Catholic 
Church which they have retained or regained whilst separating 
themselves from its order and rule. (Preface, p, xiv.) 

1 Catholicism and the Modern Mind. By Malcolm Quin. London: 
Edward Arnold. Pp. xxiii, 294. Price, 7s. 6d. 1912. 
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But in spite of all his appreciation of her historic place 
and character, Mr. Quin has no adequate knowledge, as we 
hope to show, of the real spirit and doctrine of the Church 
Catholic. ‘“* Although I am not [he says], and under existing 
conditions, perhaps, cannot be, formally a member of it, in 
spirit, I dare to say, I am in communion with it.” (xxii.) 
We have no doubt that this claim is justified inasmuch as 
Mr. Quin is acting in accordance with his conscience; but 
the fact that his conscience has not shown him the obligation 
he lies under of joining the one Fold of Christ, is itself a sign 
that he has no real understanding of its true character. He 
tells us that he used to be an adherent of Auguste Comte, but 
that, after years of thought and study, he has dissociated 
himself “ in certain vital respects’ from that teacher. He 
will pardon us for suggesting that he is essentially a Comtist 
still, for he is still a worshipper of that Comtist idol, 
** Humanity ”—“‘ the entire collective mind of mankind, past, 
present and future ” (67). Before this mental abstraction he 
is prostrate all through the book, seeming to ascribe concrete 
reality and even quasi-personality to a Universal Idea. 
According to him, the Catholic Church “ derives its title for 
practical purposes from the assent and _ ratification of 
Humanity ” (72)—and, therefore, not from Almighty God: 
again in our Lord, ““ God became Man or Humanity,” (184), 
nay, Christ is the image of God decause He is the image 
of a ‘“ Personal Perfect Humanity summing up and repre- 
senting in itself the Universal Infinite Order, visible and in- 
visible, of which man is at once a part and a self-conscious 
interpreter ’’ (24). It is difficult, here and in other places, 
to absolve the author from suspicion of Pantheism: it would 
almost seem that in his idea the sum-total of all things created 
is equivalent to God. The fact is—although Mr. Quin may 
not be conscious of it—he is a thorough-going rationalist, 
and in his metaphysical prepossessions may be found the source 
of all the errors which abound in this well-meaning book. He 
will have nothing to do with the idea of the supernatural as 
the Church understands it, but confounds it with the spiritual. 
His system does not recognize grace, or faith properly so- 
called. With the pragmatist, he summons everything to the 
test-of experience. The word “ God,” he tells us, stands for 
“‘a synthetic and symbolical conception of the human mind, 
representing all experience, outer and inner” (240). Theo- 
logy with him is a human science, employing “ in the highest 


regions of human thought the same essential methods of in- 
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vestigation and proof as are adopted in the lower regions ” 
(20). Truth does not exist apart from perception of it and 
there is nothing absolute about it: it means “ the universal 
continuous and progressive affirmations of Humanity, in the 
various categories of experience and culture’ (239). The 
law of gravitation is as unchangeable as the distinction between 
right and wrong.' With these prejudices it is not surprising 
to find Mr. Quin explaining away the Catholic doctrine of 
miracles, ascribing them to unknown natural forces, and im- 
plicitly denying, in express contradiction to the Vatican defini- 
tion,? their evidential value. Nor is he at pains in this and 
other matters to be consistent with himself. After saying, as 
we have seen, that the law of gravitation (and @ fazi, all other 
“laws of nature ’’) is as immutable as the moral law itself, 
so that not even God could alter it, he tells us, apropos of the 
Resurrection, that “the power to abrogate or suspend the 
laws of nature is not in itself a Divine attribute, even when 
it is assumed to be exercised by a given being in order to 
bring about his own resuscitation’ (190). And while pro- 
fessing to explain Catholic doctrine this self-constituted inter- 
preter constantly shows that he does not understand it him- 
self. We can touch on only a few of these gross misconcep- 
tions, resulting, as we have said, from his Comtist preposses- 
sions. As he knows nothing of grace, he necessarily cannot 
define original sin (221): he implies that Baptism was in- 
ventec “ by the practical wisdom of the priesthood ”’ (zdid.), 
not, therefore, instituted by Christ: he asserts that it effects 
no intrinsic change in the soul of the child (222); he whittles 
away the meaning of the Real Presence, because he does not 
understand, in spite of the evidences of the Risen Life, that 
a body of flesh and blood can be endowed with some of the 
qualities of a spirit: he is hopelessly wrong on the subject of 
Papal Infallibility. The Pope, it appears (241), is infal- 
lible because the Council has “ appointed him as its delegate, 
and invested him with its own powers,” and this in spite of the 
1 The author’s words are (italics ours): ‘“ It is rightly said by the doctors of 
the Catholic Church that Christians cannot conceive of God Himself as having 
the power to abrogate the moral law—as being able to annul the distinction 
between right and wrong; and in the same way we cannot conceive of Him as annul- 
ling the law of gravitation." (78.) It is true that matter and its laws are the 
expression of God's idea and that, if He annulled any of the latter, the result 
would leave a different kind of matter to that which we know. But God might 
have originally created that different kind, whereas He cannot make a different 


moral law. In that sense, no physical law is immutable, 
2 Constitutio de fide Catholica, Sess, III. Denzinger, 1790, 1813. 
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fact that the Council itself, in defining the dogma of in- 
fallibility, expressly declares that its exercise is independent 
of the consent of the Church.: His Holiness, we are told, 
“rules by consent of the whole body of the faithful” (244). 
Even an Ecumenical Council has only a modified infalli- 
bility. Its decrees stand for truth, “ in so far as they are not 
repudiated.”” We should recommend Mr. Quin, before he sets 
out to expound Catholicism, to read the decrees of Trent and 
the Vatican, but he probably has no fancy for anathemas; 
““our Creeds are wrongly used,” he says, ‘ when they are 
used doctrinally and analytically as tests of belief’ (161). 
‘““ The Church has met this growth [in the arts, sciences and 
industries] in its bearing upon the things of faith, with a bar- 
ren and futile policy of mere proscription and denunciation ” 
(262). 

Here we have an exhibition, in spite of all his soft words, 
of the real mind of this latest usurper of the prerogatives of 
Peter. The Church to him is a human conception and institu- 
tion, not the organ of God’s revelation to man,—" the differ- 
ence between the Church and the least of Protestant sects 

is a difference of degree only” (276). We have 
treated this essay seriously on account of the evident good 
faith and earnestness of its author, but from the Catholic 
point of view, his whole attitude is preposterous. Like all 
heretics (we do not use the word offensively), he lays claim 
to a higher gaosis ; to him has been given the key to the know- 
ledge of the Catholic spirit. In spite of his modest 
endeavour to justify Catholic beliefs by reading into them 
his own rationalistic meaning, his Catholicism differs soto celo 
from that professed by Catholics. If Mr. Malcolm Quin is 
right, the hierarchical Church is wrong, and has always been 
wrong: in this alternative, we fear, our choice cannot be 
doubtful. 


4-——NEW WORKS ON ARISTOTLE.’ 

The first of these two works opens with a short Life of 
Aristotle, followed by a longer account of the preservation 
and authenticity of his works, which have come down to us 
through many vicissitudes. Discussions are then taken up 

1 Denzinger, 1839. 
2 Aristoteles und Seine Weltanshauung. Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer. 
Pp. viii, 153. Price,3m. 1911. 

Aristoteles Lehre vom Ursprung des Menschlichen Geistes. Leipzig ; 

Veit and Co. Pp. iv, 165. Price,6m. 1911. Both by Franz Brentano. 
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concerning questions of his epistemology, physics, meta- 
physics and theology. Out of these we will choose for illus- 
tration of the author's style, a point which forms the gist of 
his second work. 

It has long been the endeavour to deny in God any 
activity which seems to imply change or advance from a less 
perfect to a more perfect state. For this end, Plotinus made 
God the simple One or first Principle: he found fault with 
Aristotle for assigning to that Principle an intellect, voids: 
God, he maintained, was beyond this, éwé«ewa vov. Those 
who seek to bring Aristotle nearest in approach to the view 
of Plotinus, say that his God is pure mind, pure self-contem- 
plation, with no efficient causality upon external things, and 
no knowledge of them, while they, on their side, are drawn 
to Him by the attraction of love. The whole universe yearns 
for God, but He is unconscious of the yearning. 

It is very unlikely that Aristotle will keep always consis- 
tently to this view: and he does not; but his departures from 
it fail to carry any clear conclusion. For often in his writings 
he adopts the current theology of his time: in his Z/Aics he 
uses a psychology not his own: also he uses phrases loosely, 
apart from: the rigour of a terminology. For example, 76 Oeior 
in places may mean no more than we find in the oriental 
expression, “ apples of God,” which means very fine apples. 
Hence, when Herr Brentano relies on arguments from such 
sources he is less convincing. But he attempts a deeper line 
of proof (pp. 7 5ff.), under the heading Dieser Verstand (i.e. 
the Divine Intellect), ist die erste Ursache nicht bloss aller 
Ordnung, sondern auch alles Seines, and again (p. 103), he 
contests the common interpretation, that with Aristotle, God's 
only activity is that of pure self-contemplation. His main 
stress is laid on the idea that other activities are denied to 
God, not altogether but only in so far as they imply imper- 
fection in the agent. The extreme term of such negation 
is to say that God is rather nothing than something, because 
everything that we can predicate of Him, carries with it 
false implications. 

In the second work, our author takes up more at length 
his theory that Aristotle teaches creation of the human soul. 
The endeavour is an arduous one, and the author must be 
content if he can induce some to believe that, among other 
and contrary teachings, Aristotle has also a better doctrine 
in certain of his utterances. 
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willbe 
IN many of the communes of France a process is going on to-day 
resembling that which Julian the Apostate inaugurated in the Roman 
Empire—the favour and influence of authority is directed against the 
practice of religion. The fate of a village deprived of its curé is depicted 
with much mordant humour by M. Jules Pravieux in Sans Lumiére 
(Lethielleux : 1.00 fr.)—the ridiculous attempts to make civic ceremonies 
replace those of religion, the gradual loosening of the bonds of morality, the 
disunion amongst families, the return of that paganism which St. Paul 
stigmatized as swe spe—all these inevitable results of the withdrawal of the 
Sun of Justice from men’s lives are skilfully and convincingly detailed in 
these clever pages. 

If the history of a single country, even apart from its foreign relations, 
requires a carefully-designed framework for the mind to grasp it in its proper 
place and proportion, much more is such an aid to memory necessary in 
studying the history of the Church Universal. In Tabulz Fontium Traditionis 
Christiane (Herder: ts. 6d.), Father J. Creusen, S.J., has prepared, in 
regard to one most important branch of Church history, well-arranged 
synoptical tables, which should prove a great boon to students. The sources 
or rather channels, of Christian Tradition are, of course, the Popes, the 
Councils, and the Writers, East and West. The work, which is based ona 
previous less complete arrangement by Father Coemans, S.J., is brought 
down to the end of the Council of Trent. 

Certain professors of St. Louis University are doing good work in 
“ popularizing” various aspects of Catholic philosophy. Last year we noticed 
Free Will, by Father Gruender, S.J.,and Certitude, by Father Rother, dis- 
cussions on fundamental positions remarkable both for soundness and 
simplicity. The latter professor, in Being (Herder: 50 c.), has treated a 
notion more fundamental still, in fact the most fundamental of all, being the 
basis of the whole metaphysical structure. For this reason Father Rother 
rightly insists on the importance of securing a firm and a true conception of 
Being, and his little treatise, carefully studied, is well-calculated to bring 
about this end. Incidentally, it will show the folly of those cheap sneers; 
such as Michelet’s M¢étaphysigue, l’art de ségarer avec méthode, that aim at 
discrediting the queen of the natural sciences. 

The Short Essays in Constructive Philosophy (Century Press: 3s.), by 
which Mr. J. C. Wordsworth would seek to attract to the study of meta- 
physics minds wearied with the quarrels of rationalist and pragmatist, do 
not seem very likely to achieve their object. A reasoner, who finds no diffi- 
culty in conceiving that time and space are infinite, but who thinks there are 
“too many difficulties in the way of belief in individual souls,” whilst “no 
valid argument can be brought” against “ the existence of an universal 
soul,” has evidently a good many things to unlearn before he can set out to 
teach his contemporaries. To construct a philosophy de ovo, independent 
of (and seemingly in ignorance of) the assured conquests of the human mind 
in the past is bad enough, but to set forth a system of thought which ignores 
the truths of revelation is much worse: it is like rejecting telescope and 
spectroscope in order to study astronomy by means of the armillaries and 
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quadrants of the ancient Chinese. Mr. Wordsworth, seemingly, has yet to 
learn that a certain Aristotle in his time set forth a good deal of constructive 
philosophy which is sadly in the way of these essays of his. 

We are glad to welcome in a third edition, aucta et emendata, an old and 
tried friend, Father Bernard Boedder’s Theologia Naturalis in Usum Scho- 
larum (Herder: 5s. cloth). This volume has stood the test of many years’ 
use in schools of philosophy, and now presents the fruit of much practical 
experience in method and arrangement, and of constant contact with other 
minds, whether ranged in opposition to or in harmony with its main con 
clusions. One would like to introduce such writers as the author of £ssays 
in Constructive Philosophy, noticed above, to the orderly, logical, sober 
“ rationalism ” of a volume like the present. 

A second volume of Little Sermons on the Catechism (Wagner : 4s. net), 
translated from the Italian of the Cardinal Archbishop of Pisa, is more con- 
cerned with conduct than belief, but treats in an interesting manner, with 
plenty of illustrations, not only the practices of a good Christian life, but the 
hidden principles and motives from which such practices spring. 

M. Emile Faguet, in The Cult of Incompetence (Murray: 5s. net), brings 
together much to show that, necessary as laws are to regulate the selfishness 
of fallen man, the democratic government is not the best suited to frame 
such laws. In fact, the author goes far beyond this, proclaiming that pure 
Democracy is naturally and necessarily devoid of the qualities which make 
a government strong and respected. It is a brilliant piece of theorizing, 
which has never yet been reduced to practice. The English translator claims 
that its every point can be illustrated from contemporary political events. It 
is a pity that some such series of concrete instances has not been added, 
both to test the present, and to warn the future legislators. 

Miss Marguerite Fedden, the Principal of St. Martha’s College of House 
Craft, an institute for the training of ladies in home management, has issued 
a series of pamphlets on the subject which will amaze the male mind that 
studies them, such a revelation do they make of the constant and strenuous 
work necessary to enable people to live in ordinary civilized comfort. The 
titles, which give very little indication of the extraordinarily minute details 
contained within, are How to Clean a House, How to do the Weekly Wash, 
How to cook a Simple Meal, How to do the Weekly Mending, How to do 
your own Upholstery and Machining: the pamphlets are published at 1d. 
each, by the Women’s Industrial Council. 

The Animals’ Friend Society, in two pamphlets—Fashionable Furs—how 
they are obtained, and How Sealskins are obtained—continues its good work 
of exposing and denouncing the unnecessary cruelties which are practised on 
the fur-bearing animals. No humane person who really understands what is 
done should participate, however remotely, in these barbarities. We hold 
that animals were made for the use of man, but it is equally certain that man 
is responsible to their Creator for his use of them. 

Two new volumes have been added to the valuable series, Les Saints 
issued at 2 francs a volume by MM. Gabalda et Cie., of Paris, viz., La 
Bienheureuse Marguerite-Marie, by Mgr. Demimuid, and St. Charles 
Borromée, by Léonce Celier. In the former, the character of the favoured 
client of the Sacred Heart is traced with great skill, and the author has made 
the best use of the vast literature which has been devoted to his subject. 
In the latter, whilst professing that a definitive Life of St. Charles cannot be 
written until the Bollandists have published the result of their exhaustive 
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investigation of documentary sources, M. Celier has aimed at providing as 
complete and accurate a sketch as possible of the great Archbishop of Milan. 

We mentioned in our last issue the titles of two of the new C.T.S. series, 
Catholic Men of Science, viz., Nicolaus Stenson, by Professor Sir B. Windle, 
and Johannes Miiller, by Professor G. A. Boulenger. The number has 
since been increased by the publication of Johann Gregor Mendel, by the 
Rev. G. A. Elrington, O.P., Sir Dominic Corrigan, by the late Sir Francis 
Cruise, M.D., and Louis Pasteur, by Professor E. J. McWeeney, M.A. 
Not only the subjects of these biographies but the authors themselves, 
serve to refute the foolish, if not malignant accusation, that the Church 
is the foe of Science. The Series as at present planned runs to twelve 
numbers. Three new additions are made to the Catholic Social Guild 
Series—The Social Sense : its Tecay and its Revival, by Dr. A. Mooney 
—a valuable historical essay, showing how Protestantism destroyed the 
social organization of united Christendom, and has never been able to 
replace it; English Economics and Catholic Ethics, by Father Michael 
Maher, S.J., who criticizes in the light of Christian principles some 
of the false theories which inspire much modern social legislation ; and 
Christianity and Woman’s Rights, by Father Joseph Keating, S.J., an 
endeavour to furnish definite canons by which the various developments of 
the Feminist movement can be appraised and tested. A reprint of Father 
Bampfield’s well-known Chats with Deacon Douglas appears under a more 
illuminative title, viz., Talks with Nonconformists, and is in two parts, 
Worship and Priestism, each a wonderful pennyworth. The same may be 
said of Talks about St. Peter, the first Pope: 7. Zhe Name Given, another 
re-issue of Father Bampfield’s clever dialogue. In Masses for Money, the 
Rev. Father Thurston, S.J., explains the principles on which the Church 
allows her priests to accept money-offerings in consideration of saying 
Mass for the donor’s intention, and further advances reasons to discount 
the apparent advantages which the rich have over the poor in this 
matter. A valuable Pastoral by the Bishop of Newport, The Moral Training 
of Children, sets forth before the eyes of parents, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
the grave obligation which rests on them to develop the sense of religion in 
their children from the earliest possible age, and thus lay the only secure 
foundation of morality. How to protect the morally weak from themselves 
and the seductions of circumstance, without unduly inconveniencing the 
strong in the matter of drinking-facilities, is one amongst Some Problems of 
Temperance Reform discussed by the Rev. J. Keating, S.J. The saintly 
memory and apostolic career of Father Lockbart, of the Institute of 
Charity, are preserved in a little biography. The holy life and death of a 
Welsh martyr is told by the Rev. C. W. Barraud, S.J., in Richard Wynn 
(White): Schoolmaster, a narrative full of those details, gruesome as well 
as heroic, that characterized the Elizabethan persecution. Dom Gilbert 
Higgins, C.R.L., in Cardinal Bourne, has provided just what the public 
want, a clear and simple account of the career of our new Cardinal, written 
with sympathy and without exaggeration. The Marriage of Mary Hungate, 
by Felicia Curtis, forms No. 72 of ‘‘ The Catholic’s Library of Tales,” and is 
a well-written story of persecution-times. Father Peter Finlay’s conclusive 
little treatise, The Decree ‘‘Ne Temere” and the Marriage Laws of the 
Catholic Church will be found useful wherever Protestant bigotry tries to 
engineer an anti-Catholic movement in respect to the Church’s legislature. 
Finally, as additions to the “Devotional Series”—little booklets small 
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enough to be inserted in prayerbooks —we have Some Maxims of St. Teresa 
and Some Maxims of Father Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. 

From the sister Catholic Truth Society of Ireland comes a very varied 
collection of publications. First of all, The Catholic Truth Annual for 1911, 
which gives an account of the ninth yearly meeting, and a full report of the 
valuable papers read and discussed. We trust that these papers, particularly 
Canon Barry’s on “Some Perils of Modern Literature,” which has since 
been so effectively acted upon in Ireland, will appear as separate pamphlets. 
The Axznuai, which is profusely illustrated throughout, devotes its opening 
pages to an account of the late Cardinal Moran. Amongst the penny 
pamphlets are The Manliness of St. Paul, an able study of the Apostle’s 
character, by the Very Rev.Walter MacDonald ; In the Valley of the Ammer, 
an account of the famous Passion-Play, by Francis Grey ; Unknown China, 
a series a Notes on the manners and character of the Chinese, by a 
Missionary Bishop, re-edited by the Rev. J. M. Fraser, of Ning-Po; 
The Life of St. Bernard, by Joseph A. Glynn, B.A. ; Part VII. of a selection 
of Popular and Patriotic Poetry, compiled by R. J. Kelly, and two stories, 
Aunt Eithne, by Sister Mary Gertrude, and Maureen Doherty, by Mary T. 
M ‘Kenna. 

An excellent addition to the Sanctuary Booklets (Allenson: 6d. net), has 
been made in The Golden Alphabet of St. Bonaventura, which consists of 
various maxims of Christian perfection, originally compiled in German, and 
here translated by Mrs. E. Wayne. 

Father Thomas Wright, of Hull, has issued as a penny pamphlet his 
instructive papers on the Catholic Social Guild Study System, which 
originally appeared in the Catholic Times, and produced a very remarkable 
response, which is a hopeful sign for the future. 

Despite its misleading title, which suggests that the book is concerned with 
the career of amember of the Society, The Romance of a Jesuit (Burns and 
Oates: 3s.6d.), translated by Francesca Glazier from the French of G. de 
Beugny d’Hagerue, is a well-conceived and interesting story with an excellent 
moral. It tells how a young infidel was induced by stress of circumstances 
to feign a vocation in order to provide the Ministry of the day with first-hand 
evidence which would justify the expulsion of the Religious from France, and 
how his experience of the Jesuit noviceship totally reversed his previous 
impressions and brought about his conversion. The translation is well done. 

One might read a good deal of The Clouds of Life (Mowbray), by Flora 
Lucy Freeman, without discovering that it was not written by a very devout 
and spiritually minded Catholic. It is a collection of simple essays on life’s 
trials, mentaland material bereavement, pain, sin, anxiety, doubt, fear, poverty 
and so forth, setting forth the Christian view of such afflictions with abun- 
dance of illustration taken from the Lives of the Saints and occasionally from 
those of pious Anglicans. The author’s standpoint is given in these words, 
“Every Catholic practice,common to the whole Church, belongs to us by 
right of our baptism” (p.75) but she is quite ready to admit that if we believe 
“that Papal jurisdiction is an essential part of Catholicity..... our rightful 
place is in the Roman part of the Church Catholic.” Allowance being made 
for this standpoint, nothing but edification—and a great deal of that—can be 
gleaned from this excellent little volume. 

Those who intend to make the great national pilgrimage to Lourdes this 
year will do well to quicken their appreciation of that wonderful spot by 
reading The Unbeliever: a Romance of Lourdes ( Washbourne: 3s. 6d.), 
written, according to the title-page, by a “ Non-Catholic,” although there is 
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little in the sentiment or expression to indicate the fact. It gives a very vivid 
picture of the characteristic scenes of Lourdes, which serves as a setting for 
a romance with rather harrowing details, though ending on a high spiritual 
note. 

We do not wish to re-open the topic of Loretto which we touched 
on lately in a review, but we may be allowed to notice a pamphlet by 
M. Abbé A. Boudinhon on La Question de Lorette (Letouzey et Ané: 
Paris), which is an answer, reprinted from a French review, to a large 
volume by Pére Eschbach, General of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, 
upholding the authenticity of Za Santa Casa. M. Boudinhon insists, and 
rightly, that this is a question of history, not of religion, and that, therefore, 
Catholics may lawfully differ on the subject, according to their view of the 
value of the evidence for and against the alleged fact of the Translation. His 
little treatise is a model of clear and courteous argument, and should do much 
to mitigate the bitterness imported into this discussion by a zeal which some- 
what lacks discretion. 

The Tipographia Pontificia of Turin have issued a convenient edition of 
the Martyrologium Romanum (Marietti: 3.00 fr.), brought up to date, of 
octavo size, but clearly printed. 

We did not receive Looking on Jesus, the Lamb of God (Washbourne : 
5s. net.), which is described as a book of spiritual reading or meditation for 
Lent, in time to commend it to our readers for use in that season. But its 
subject-matter makes it seasonable all through the year. The present 
volume, which adds yet another to the already considerable list of spiritual 
books produced by Madame Cecilia for the benefit of the Catholic public, is 
a devotional commentary on certain of the episodes of our Lord’s active 
life, chosen to suit the season of recollection and atonement. Her deep 
acquaintance with the Gospels, which she has edited, stands the authoress in 
good stead, and she is able to throw light on the scenes she depicts from 
her knowledge of the places and peoples of the Holy Land. The features 
and lessons of each episode are conveniently summed up in the form of 
points for meditation. 

Father Raymund Devas, O.P., has performed a labour of love, and done 
a service as well to the Church in England, by writing his Dominican 
Martyrs of Great Britain (Burns and Oates : 2s. net.) a record of three holy 
men, only one of whom is, so far, included in the official list of martyrs. .We 
may echo the author’s pious hope that his investigations may lead to the 
eventual beatification of all three, for he has spared no pains to ascertain 
the details of their respective careers, and to set forth the hitherto unacknow- 
ledged claims of two of them to the glory of martyrdom. In an Appendix 
he gives a short account of two Irish Dominicans who were martyred in 
England. We may suggest that the Scottish word “ Strublance,” (p. 1) 
which Father Devas conjectures may mean “ fraudulence,” is the same as 
the Aberdeen “strublens” (7.¢., disturbance”), a word said still to be in 
use in those parts. 

It is a consoling sign of the times that Messrs. Jack, the publishers, 
having determined to include a treatise on Roman Catholicism (Jack: 6d. 
net. cloth), in their useful Series, Zhe Peoples’ Books, entrusted the task, not 
to some eminent Protestant divine (as would have been done a generation 
ago), but to a writer, Mr. H. B. Coxon, who is a Catholic. It is something 
gained to have it recognized that those who hold that belief are most likely 
to understand it in all its implications, and that they have no interest and 
no desire to misrepresent what they know. Mr. Coxon’s plan is rigidly 
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objective. He takes the three creeds and applies as a commentary on them the 
actual words of the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. Thus he gives us the 
Church speaking for herself without gloss or comment. Given candour and 
intelligence on the part of the inquirer, this method will, no doubt, be useful, 
but the author must be prepared to find that outsiders, ignorant of the 
nuances of theological language, will almost inevitably pervert the meaning. 
An illuminative preface by Mgr. Benson explains in what sense and to what 
degree the original defositum fidei has undergone development. 

In the same series occurs Heredity, by J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc., a cautious 
and well-informed discussion of fact and theory concerning the transmission 
of individual characteristics, which necessarily devotes much space to 
Mendelism ; and Dante, by A. G. Ferrers Howell, which clearly, though in 
a brief compass, describes the life and writings of a poet, who has been the 
cause of more explanatory literature than any other except Shakespeare. 

A little book of meditations, The Month of Mary, for the use of 
Ecclesiastics (Herder: 2s. net.), from the French of Rev. G. Renaudet 
devotes special attention to the needs of the sacerdotal state, and will be 
welcomed as a variation on the ordinary books of this class. We do not, 
however, understand the object of devoting about one third of the book to 
a collection of Latin hymns on our Lady, with music. 

De Breviario Reformato (Herder: 3d.), by Father M. Gatterer, S.J., is 
a useful Latin instruction, very plain and detailed, of the exact extent and 
purport of the changes introduced into the Office by the Divino A fflatu, and 
how, in consequence, it should be recited in future. 

Very pleasing and simple are Communion Verses for Little Children 
(Washbourne : 1d.), by a Sister of Notre Dame, illustrated by M. G. Cooksey. 

At the last moment we have received the first issue of a handsome 
magazine with the title of Studies (Gill and Co., 2s. 6d. net), which is 
described as An Jrish Quarterly Review of Letters, Philosophy, and 
Science. It is under the Editorship of a Committee of Professors and 
Graduates of the National University, presided over by the Rev. Thomas 
Finlay, S.J. All three branches of learning are well represented in this 
first number, which aims, and with good reason, at taking its place amongst 
the leading literary journals of our time. An article on Newman's Ideals 
and Irish Realities, by the Rev. T. Corcoran, will probably excite most 
attention amongst English readers. We offer our new contemporary a 
cordial welcome, and wish it many years of success. 
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